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“A THING OF BEAUTY— 


is a joy forever.” Though homeliness in case-building may be only case-deep, the 
frailty of man still desires the element of beauty and rebels at the thought of having 
to use a tomahawk in generous sweeps in order to make the sight more lovely. Case- 
building is not a lost art and never was. If there is a lost art it is the gentle art of 
case-buying. Organs are made to be heard first and seen second, as a general rule. 
A builder who tries to paint a picture in pipes before finishing his picture in tone 
is no friend of the future of the organ. Yet when the buyer has the soul of an artist 
and the pocketbook of a banker, the organ builder finds the situation ideal and Hill- 
green, Lane & Co. met the situation by building for the church of St. James the 
Less, Philadelphia, Pa., a small organ of such merit as to make us all pause 2 moment 
in complimentary contemplation. 
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Editorial Reflections 


~ We've Found Another 


SWE O SOWERBY has come, 
COVE RICANTS seen, and conquered. Dr. 
ate 4 Alexander Russell of the 
god ORGANIST AC 
CRs e Wanamaker concert di- 


we % rection, New York and 
ee A Philadelphia, presented 
yeni ~ two programs in New 
eng York, January eleventh 
Riss PRE and twelfth. Mr. Sower- 
emetic by’s Mediaeval Poem for 
chamber orchestra under the composer’s 
baton, and his Sonata for violin and 
piano, with the Composer at _ the 
piano, were the respective features of 
these two concerts. The orchestra of 
about forty players was unusually good, 
taken largely from the New York Phil- 
harmonic. The small organ part of the 
Poem was played by -Mr. Fernando 
Germani and the smaller but more diffi- 
cult soprano solo was sung perfectly, if 
not astonishingly, by Randall Jaquillard, 
one of Dr. T. Tertius Noble’s boys at St. 
Thomas. I believe this youngster had 
only a week or two, perhaps less than a 
week, to learn his part. The part was 


easy enough but to find a note to begin 
' with would have stumped many a pro- 
fessional—thereby attesting to my friend 
Mr. Bauman Lowe’s contention that you 
ean teach a mature chorister something 
and never be sure he’ll have it when you 





want it but if you teach a youngster some- 
thing he’ll be there with the goods every 
time. So much for the program. 

Mr. Sowerby, as many of us recall and 
some of us are certain to learn in the 
course of the next six issues of this re- 
markable magazine, has written some 
organ music. Some say it is, some say it 
isn’t. He was born in Grand Rapids. 
Can music be made in Grand Rapids? 
The Prix de Rome sent him to the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome for two years. 
He’s not lived a third of a century yet. 
Tfe’ll be an American composer if we let 
him. He’ll probably be it anyway. 

Some of us are allowing him to com- 
pose a little organ music and many of us 
are saying No. I’m not convinced that 
Mr. Sowerby’s organ music has many 
masters. There’s something about an or- 
chestra that: helps blend. Pickles and 
prunes, harmony and discord, seconds 
and sevenths, all sound well enough on 
the orchestral score but when translated 
to the organ and interpreted by diapasons 
there is something radically wrong. We 
are happily getting orchestral color in our 
organs, getting away from that viewpoint 
that thought of the organ as majestic, 
noble, dignified. The farther the better. 
When we get to the stage already reached 
by the most advanced of our colorists, 
Mr. Sowerby won’t be able to write any- 
thing horrible enough to sound horrible 
under our hands. That is, the magnifi- 
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cent dramatic instincts (which he does 
not fully believe he has) and the mar- 
velous poetic (which he knows he has) 
will express themselves through the organ 
as effectively as they do now through the 
orchestra, if we give him permission to 
write for the organ. But if we continue 
to think the horrible discords we hear when 
we diapason his music to death are due to 
his writing and not to our registration, 
he won't have much chance to write any- 
thing. 

Our word is law. If we say a com- 
poser shall not write for the organ, that’s 
all there is to it. Some foolish publisher 
may occasionally sink five hundred or a 
thousand in the engraving of a sonata or 
a choralprelude on extended lines, but so 
long as we continue with our pocketbooks 
and our orders to say that a composer 
shall not write organ music on exalted 
forms, he is doomed to the starvation of 
no sales. And goodby American organ 
literature. 

I have faith in Mr. Sowerby. He is 
young, has all the technic he’ll ever need, 
refuses to want to write an opera, is 


writing a symphony (I didn’t say sonata), 
has friends who count—including Mr. 


Farnam in New York and Mr. De- 
Lamarter in Chicago, to mention only 
two—is as genuinely man and American 
as though he’d never seen a note of music 
in his life nor spent an hour in France, 
Germany, or Italy. I’d lke to know 
what else the best of us can want in a 
coming composer of organ music. I do 
not know any orchestral music to out- 
shine the freedom, poetry, poise, com- 
mand of Mr. Sowerby’s Mediaeval Poem. 
His Sonata I do not like so well, nor does 
he: we have different reasons. To me it’s 
the lack of blend between violin and 
piano which makes the two parts clash 
when the orchestra would make them 
melt into harmony; the registrational 
trick of playing modern things so they 
melt and blend instead of kick and fidget 
is the next great task of organ players. 

The National Association has been kind 
tu Mr. Sowerby and broadminded toward 
American music. His Poem was pro- 
duced twice by them or for them, with 
Dr. Russell and the Wanamaker store 
onee furnishing the necessary means. 
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There is a wholesome work for the Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps it would be a good 
thing if some of the biggest bits of Amer- 
ican-made organ literature were to be 
blessed with a de luxe presentation by 
one or perhaps two of our greatest play- 
ers, with an analytical lecture to boot. 
What would happen if the Association, 
which has given honest evidence that it 
is interested in such things, were to pay 
two great recitalists to learn the three 
things in current American organ litera- 
ture they consider greatest, to prepare an 
analytical lecture on each of them, and 
to take a whole two-hour period in which 
to present these works to the members in 
convention? Mr. Sowerby said Mr. 
Farnam’s playing of one of his choral- 
preludes in a brief hour together at Holy 
Communion was a revelation to him. 
The rest of us can add that it also was 
an inspiration ; that is more important, if 
we really do care about the future of 
organ literature. 

Many of us do not help Mr. Sowerby 
to write more organ masterpieces merely 
because they are too difficult for us to 
learn readily and a genuine enthusiasm 
for them can only be earned. We do not 
know how to go about the task of giving 
these works a chance to earn their favor 
with us. We admit there can be but few 
masters in any craft in one and the same 
generation ; the few masters we all recog- 
nize (largely because we must) are fairly 
well established so that professional jeal- 
ousies need not be seriously considered. 
These gentlemen, devoting themselves to 
works they already have weighed in the 
balance and found delightful, would find it 
a pleasant if not a fatherly task to bring 
the rest of us something of their inner 
vision, their appreciation. Which in turn 
would make us buy these works and 
struggle with them diligently. Which 
would please the publishers very much. 
And all of which in turn would convince 
our Jepsons and Sowerbys and Yons that 
sonatas and magnificent tone poems can’t 
be too big to stump us. If I have omitted 
from this trinity the names of any other 
composers who have published works im- 
possible for most of us to play, I beg their 
indulgence, for I meant to take a whack 
at them also in the same breath. 








History of Organ Building for the Downhearted 
A Review of American Achievements from the Bromfield Era of 1745 
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T IS A FAR CRY from 
Hs VERICANDS the tiny one-manual or- 
J MG orcants Te gan first erected in 
Cas xz King’s Chapel, Boston, 
we ej in 1713, to the magnifi- 
me. Z cent instruments being 

~ installed in churches, 
A ma halls, theaters, and resi- 
ene terad ences today. Who would 
Lae wie) have dreamed, when that 
first small organ was imported from 
England, that two hundred years hence 
no church would consider its equipment 
complete without an organ? Who would 
have thought of the magnificent concert 
halls, each with its organ; of the beau- 
tifully decorated theaters with the won- 
derful instruments interpreting through 
music the emotions portrayed on the 
screen; the hundreds of highly trained 
organists ‘making a profession of music 
—-music that was in those days an oddity ? 

The first organs used in America were 
practically all imported from England. 
T'o be sure, in 1745 Edward Bromfield, of 
Boston, constructed an organ which had 
1200 pipes, but there is no record of its 
ever being used. He died shortly after 
its completion, and no one attempted to 
follow in his foot-steps for some years, 
until in 1752 Thomas Johnstone started 
building organs. 

At this time the usual instruments for 
church music were the violin, flute, and 
bass viol, and the only music they played 
during service were the psalm tunes. In 
those days they had true congregational 
singing, without the assistance of a mag- 
nificent (or otherwise) organ. It was the 
custom for one of the Elders to ‘‘line out”’ 
a psalm, singing a line or to at a time, 
which was then repeated by the congre- 
gation. They sang their hymns ‘‘piece- 
meal’’, instead of right through as we do. 

Great opposition developed to the in- 
troduction of the organ into the service, 


FACOLTA OVER 19 
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and many were the schisms caused by 
those who sought to bring into the church 
what was regarded as an ‘‘abomination 
unto the Lord’’. The Episcopal churches 
seem ‘to have taken the lead in the intro- 
duction of the organ into the service in 
this country. King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Trinity Church in New York, and Christ 
Church in Philadelphia were among the 
earliest to import organs from England. 

When Washington was inaugurated 
President, a small organ was used at the 
services. This instrument was later trans- 
ferred to a church in Marblehead, Mass., 
where it was used until 1920, when it 
was rebuilt with modern action, the case 
and some of the pipes being retained. 

Until late in the Nineteenth Century 
all organs were built along practically 
the same mechanical lines, comparatively 
few radical departures being made from 
the old-style mechanism and action. In 
the early part of the Nineteenth Century 
the builders began to increase the capac- 
ity of the organs, to use larger and heav- 
ier scales and pipes, to increase the tonal 
volume and size of the instruments; but 
they still used the old-style tracker (me- 
chanical) action which had been used 
ever since the organ was developed. 

With the increasing size of the organs 
and the demands for instruments of ade- 
quate size for larger churches there arose 
the necessity of in some way lightening 
the touch of the manuals, for with the 
tracker action the larger the organ the 
more pressure was needed to push down 
the keys. This was due to the construc- 
tion of the wind-chest, with its long rows 
of pipes all over one chest, the pallet- 
valves set at right angles to the pipes, 
these valves being opened when the key 
was pressed down. The addition of the 


mechanical couplers, with this style of 
action, made it almost impossible to play 
the organ without great physical exertion, 
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from which point alone I believe has 
risen the fallacy common among those 
who do not understand organs, that ‘‘no 
woman can play an organ as well as a 
man’’, 

The development of the Barker Pneu- 
matic Valve (not an American invention) 
was the first attempt to provide some 
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of invention and builders set to work to 
improve the action and the wind supply. 

They first began to do away with the 
trackers, still sticking to the slide-chest 
with its pallet valve; they ran tubing 
from the pneumatic valve on the wind- 
chest to the console, where another pneu- 
matic valve, opened when the key was 





THEY BEGAN LIKE THIS IN EUROPE 


But we in America were not quite so ancient and our first organs were more easily con- 
trolled. This old console in St. Gervais, Paris, had thirty-seven registers and stops that 


pulled out by the yard, it would seem. 
Wonder what the tone was like? 


means of lightening the touch, and this 
was worked out along different lines; al- 
though this type of pneumatic action was 
slow it answered the purpose very well 
for the time. This action retained the 
mechanical couplers and the trackers, but 
a pneumatic valve was installed which 
worked directly on the pallet, opening it 
when the key was depressed. 

Another difficulty common to the old 
chest with the cumbersome pallet valves, 
was the trouble in securing a steady and 
even supply of wind. The large pipes 
demand more wind than the smaller ones, 
and often when the full organ was played 
the smaller pipes did not get enough 
wind. Necessity again proved the mother 


The pedal clavier was nothing to brag about. 


depressed, caused the compressed air in 
the tube to open the pneumatic valve on 
the chest. This was the first tubular 
pneumatic action and was used extensive- 
ly until about thirty years ago. 

Next someone conceived the plan of 
having a separate wind-chest and a sep- 
arate valve for each pipe. Side by side 
with the development of the individual 
wind-chest system came the development 


‘of the universal chest, consisting of a 


large air-chamber containing all the 
valves, making it possible to go into the 
organ and work on it when the wind is 
on. One hears many arguments regard- 


‘ing the respective merits of these two 


chests. 
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It was not until the latter half of the | 


Nineteenth Century that builders began 
to use the Balanced Crescendo Pedal. 
Formerly the shutters were operated by 
a latchet pedal placed at the extreme 
right of the pedal-board. In order to 
obtain various gradations of tone the 
organist had to keep one foot on this 
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About the time that the new method of 
arranging stop-knobs was introduced, 
the combination pedal sprang into being. 
By giving a pedal a strenuous kick or 
shove, certain stops would be brought on. 
This was a decided assistance in obtain- 
ing full organ, or in reducing the full or- 
gan to a mezzo-forte or piano. 





NOW WHAT’S THIS FOR? 


The early American organist would have been no more surprised at’ this contraption 


than the early American builder. 


But this simple piece of complicated mechanism 


typifies more than anything else the most important phase of development in America, 


namely, Expression. 


The American player demands expressiveness above all else; this 


Crescendo Motor, the product of the Skinner factory, gives sixteen definite stages of 


Crescendo. 


pedal, as in most organs when the pedal 
was released the shades immediately 
closed. When the Balanced Pedal was 
introduced this trouble was eliminated. 
It is interesting to note that in English 
and Continental organs the old style of 
crescendo control still prevails to a large 
extent, athough some of the more pro- 
gressive builders are adopting our Amer- 
ican style. 

Another development introduced by 
American builders was the placing of the 
stop-knobs in horizontal tiers on either 
side of the manuals. The old-style ver- 
tical rows were difficult to handle; the 
organist had to have a ‘“‘boarding-house”’ 
reach to manipulate them, as well as 
perform a series of contortions not un- 
like a jumping jack in order to make his 
changes. 





Most of the organs built in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century were not 
‘‘full-seale’’ in all the registers. Per- 
haps in the Swell Organ there were one 
or two stops running throughout the key- 
board, but most of them ran only to tenor 
C, there being no bass pipes except pos- 
sibly in the Stopped Flute. This was 
true to a certain extent in the Great Or- 
gan as well. Builders began to extend 
all registers throughout the entire key- 
board, and also extended the Pedal Or- 
gan up to C or D. 

With the improvements in the action 
and the introduction of pneumatic and 
electric action, new systems of stop-con- 
trol were invented. Stop-knobs no longer 
hold universal sway but have been dis- 
placed by many builders who prefer stop- 
tongues; rocking-tablets are almost uni- 
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versally used for couplers where stop- 
knobs are retained for registers; one 
American builder has invented a form of 
stop-touch for both registers and coup- 
lers. Another uses rocking-tablets uni- 
versally for residence organs. Many 
builders will use whatever a purchaser 
desires though some will use their own 
system of stop-control or refuse a con- 
tract. The old style combination pedals 
have given way to adjustable combination 
pistons, so arranged as to permit the 
organist to set up any combination he 
may desire at any time. The Register 
‘Yrescendo, controlling every stop and 
coupler in the organ, has been introduced. 
The couplers, formerly mechanical en- 
tirely, have been made pneumatic or 
electric, and have greatly increased in 
number, permitting a wide range in tonal 
combinations even with comparatively 





THE STOP-KNOB CONSOLE 


The old-style stop-knob console reached its highest 
development in the type as shown for the Municipal 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., built by Steere, and 
largely developed and practised by Skinner in all 
types of organs, residence, theater, auditorium, and 
church. Many organists still consider this the finest 
console type and certainly it is a thing of classic 
beauty. Stop-knobs control the registers, rocking- 
tablets the counlers. 


few registers. Tremendous strides have 
been made in voicing, new voices have 
been introduced, orchestral instruments 
have been imitated with remarkable 
fidelity, and other inventions too num- 
erous to mention have brought the Amer- 
ican organ to the fore among the instru- 
ments of the world. 
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One may ask where electricity enters in 
the operation of an organ. Electricity is 
used in an organ, as a ‘‘go-between’’ 
between the console and the wind-chest. 
No organ, whether built on the ventil 
(individual wind-chest) system or the 
universal-wind-chest system, is operated 
without pneumatic valves. Electricity 
furnishes the impulse needed to open the 
pneumatic valves. Many builders use 
electricity entirely for this purpose, but 
this is for reasons of their own and not 
because the tubular-pneumatic action is 
not just as satisfactory where the key- 
desk is near the organ. Electricity made 
it possible to build organs of much larger 
capacity and to build them in two or 

















THE STOP-TONGUE CONSOLE 


After a few experiments with stop-keys and rocking- 
tablets to control both stops and couplers, there e- 
volved a stop-tongue arrangement such as exemplified 
in this handsome Kilgen console for the St. Louis 
Cathedral. Here stop-tongues control both stops and 
couplers, and the rows are arranged mostly above the 
top manual, but there are also smaller rows to either 
side of the manuals. 


three sections and operate them from one 
console. 

Few are the organists who have not at 
some time or other had to play an organ 
blown by hand. It isn’t so many years 
ago that a Bellows Signal was an impor- 
tant part of every organ. Pushing a 
button, or yanking a stop back and forth, 












" 
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worked a clapper situated near the ear 
of the youngster who was supposed to 
blow the organ, and who many times was 
so immersed in the mysteries of ‘‘ Nick 
Carter’’ that the signal failed to arouse 
him. The hand lever worked directly on 
a set of feeders which inflated the bellows. 
The louder the organist played, the hard- 





THE SEMI-ELLIPTICAL CONSOLE 


Drawing the ends of the straight rows in toward the 
player but taking care to retain a mild curve and 
graceful lines, brings us up to the advent, of the semi- 
elliptical console, as typified by the Hillgreen-Lane for 
the First Congregational, Omaha, Neb. The photo 
shows how compact the console is, how close to .the 
player every stop-tongue comes. The inclined key- 
boards are also a feature of this and every other 


_ modern American four-manual console. 


er the pumper worked, and sometimes he 
‘struck’? without notice, just when he 
was wanted the most. Then the water- 
motor was invented, the principal virtue 
of which was that one did not have to de- 
pend upon an erratic blow-boy; by un- 
winding a vard or two of chain we could 


set a pump at work, which worked on 
the feeders. The water-motor had _ its 
day. With the increasing use of elec- 
tricity the water-motor, with its freeze- 
ups, its loose packing, and countless other 
mishaps, was thrown into the discard. 
The centrifugal electric blower, with its 
steady and continuous supply of air, its 
evenness of pressure, its ease and cheap- 
ness of operation, has come to fill a long- 
felt want, and today there isn’t one new 





THE LUMINOUS STOP-TOUCH CONSOLE 


The Estey console for the Church of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, New York, undoubtedly represents the most 
original advance in console design, for it abandons en- 
tirely all former devices—stop-knobs, stop-keys, rock- 
ing-tablets, stop-tongues—and devises an entirely new 
control, the luminous stop-touch, which resembles a 
piston in form and action, but glows when the stop is 
on and is darkened when it is off, a single touch of the 
piston making the change. Simple calculation is suffi- 
cient to prove that this device gives more control-units 
per square inch than any other. Notice also the num- 
ber of pistons supplied between the manuals. 


organ in one hundred that is not equipped 
with an electric fan blower. 

About fifteen years ago theatrical men 
‘ame to see the value of the organ in the 
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theater. The development of the moving 
picture industry, with the countless new 
theaters erected all over the country, 
created a demand for the proper inter- 
pretation of the pictures, and organs 
came into demand for that purpose. This 
has resulted in the development of a dis- 
tinct type of organ built primarily for 


will probably be confined to the theater 
where versatility is the maximum de- 
mand. 

Still another remarkable advance in 
the construction of organs has been the 
invention and the perfection of the auto- 
matic player. Several of our best manu- 
facturers have been at work developing 
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THE CONSOLE AS YOU WANT IT 


Not that you want it like this one, but only that whatever you want in it and wherever you want 
to locate it, thus it shall be. This Méller console was built for the Auditorium, “Washington, 
D. C. It uses stop-tongues in right and left jambs, rocking-tablets for couplers, and you will 
find in our December 1926 issue a full explana tion of the other, things which mystify you. Note 
the large number of combination pistons, and the unusually large.number of crescendo shoes. On 
page 49 a Skinner photo shows one type of motor these modern créscendo shoes work on. 


moving picture houses; today we are hav- 
ing endless discussion as to the merits of 
the Unit Organ. Much can be said on 
both sides of the question, but the Unit 
Organ was made possible by the adapta- 
tion of electricity to organ building, and 
was developed so remarkably chiefly be- 
cause one of the world’s organ-building 
enthusiasts was extremely interested in 
its possibilities. Its growth in the thea- 
ter may be attributed to clever salesman- 
ship on the one hand and the reticence 
of legitimate organ builders to adapt 
their product to the needs of the new age. 
We may admit that the electricians 
stepped in and did what the organ build- 
ers declined to do, and the Unit Organ 
nas come to stay. Its most extensive use 


this feature and have met with marked 
success. To those Doubting Thomases 
\ -o think unkind things about anything 
of a mechanical nature used for operating 
a musical instrument, let me say that 
thev have only to hear some magnificent 
crgan composition or orchestral work 
rendered by an automatic player to rea- 
lize that this accessory as applied to an 
organ is an adjunct of great musical and 
artistic value. 

What a tremendous aid the player can 
be in the education of the younger gen- 
eration. There is a decided movement 
in this country toward installing organs 
in schools. The player can be a great 
aid in the rendition of great organ and 
orchestral works, in forming the musical 
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BUILD ’EM LIKE BOOKS 


And open ’em just as easy. This not only enables you to dust the interior workings, 
should you want to, but it also enables you to see why the blamed thing cyphers, if 
ever it should. However a good Austin never cyphers after they get it regulated 
once. Notice the inclination of the claviers, the Austin standardized features such 
as pistons, and the simplicity and ccmpactness electricity has afforded the builder. 
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tastes of those whose minds are being 
molded in our schools. When our school 
musi¢ supervisors succeed in instilling a 
love for the best in music in the minds of 
our children, and educating them to true 
standards of organ playing, at the same 
time making them friends of the organ, 
there will certainly dawn a new and bet- 
ter day for both organ players and organ 
builders, and questions of salary may be 
adjusted with a better regard for the or- 
ganist’s actual santsibadien to his com- 
munity. 


There are many other things to which 
we as Americans may point w ith pride in 
the development of our American organs. 
Organists from other countries unite in 


praising the mechanical perfection of our 
instruments. The tonal work of our best 
builders is second to none. As for the 
possibilities of the future, one can say 
cnly that the surface has been merely 
scratched. Developments are coming 
thick and fast, scarcely a year goes by 
that some builder does not discover some- 
thing of value that helps improve the 
general standard of organ _ building. 
Fifty years hence we will no doubt look 
back at the organs of today as primitive. 
But fifty years hence there will be a 
ereater appreciation of the worth of good 
music, and it will be because the organ 
has done its part, and done it well, in the 
enrichment of the musical life of our 
country. 





In the Good old days 


Denmark’s Most Famous Cathedral 


We Begin in the Year 1084 and end by Discovering where one of 
Denmark’s Composers of Organ Music once Held Sway 


By CARL C. CHRISTENSEN 
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The Cathedral is built of red brick, 
partly Gothic and partly Roman archi- 
tecture. According to records its proto- 
type is found in Tournai, Belgium, which 
in the dark ages was under the sceptre of 
France. The relationship between the 
Roskilde Cathedral and that at Tournai 
is like that of a daughter to her mother. 








m pleted; judging from lat-: 


Roskilde Domkirke is first mentioned, 
so far as history records, in 1250 when 
King Abel and Queen Mechtild were 
crowned there. In 1282 a fire swept the 
church. Subscriptions to rebuild the ed- 
ifice were taken in all Christendom and 
from the restoration date the high arches 
and the towers. 

In 1443 a second fire ravaged the town 
and the Cathedral, doing considerable 
damage mostly to the leaden roof and the 
frame work underneath. The towers also 
suffered. Reconstruction dragged along 
till 1464 when the rededicatory opening 
took place, and a roomy chapel (mauso- 
leum) erected by royal command by King 
Christian I and Queen Dorotea was ad- 
ded on the south side and two smaller 
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additions on the north side of the Cathe- 
dral. 

The smaller spire—the roofrider—with 
its pointed gables further back on the 
roof towards the east, dates back to the 
closing days of Catholic rule. As a curi- 
osity from that period remains a clock 





THE CATHEDRAL, ROSKILDE, DENMARK 


Not an imposing exterior but historically one of the 
great landmarks of the world of the church. A century 
before our government came into existence these great 
pointed spires were erected by royalty as a monument 
to Divinity. 


with a large open face with two standing 
figures at the side representing Kirsten 
Kimer (a chimer) and Per Dover—the 
first striking a bell each quarter of an 
hour, and the latter each full hour on 
another bell. A third figure, Saint George 
mounted on a horse, battling with a 
dragon that emitted a crashing sound 
when the horse trampled on the dragon 
each hour, was put out of commission by 
request of Dean Kruse in 1718 because 
the sound attracted more attention than 
did the sermons of the good Dean. 
Originally the towers ended in pointed 
gables. In the 17th century King Chris- 
tian IV added the two copper spires that 
are visible far and wide ant familiar as 
belonging to the landscape. The same 
king donated the altar and pulpit and 
added a chapel on the north sides where 
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he and his nearest are entombed. The 
altar is of oak and carved in renaissance 
fashion rich in color and gilded. It is 
constructed like a cabinet with folding 
doors which formerly were opened on 
special occasions. Back of the altar 
stands the sarcophagus of Queen Mar- 
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THE ROSKILDE CATHEDRAL ORGAN 
The original instrument was built in 1555, and presunz- 
ably theré may be some of it incorporated in the present 
organ. Here presided for half a century one of Den- 
mark’s organ composers, still known in America, H. 
Matthison Hansen. 


garet, ‘‘once the ruler of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway.’’ 

The organ, which is one of the best in 
Denmark with its wonderful voicing, was 
built in 1555 by Herman Raphalis, and 
in the course of time has undergone many 
changes. It was enlarged in 1822, over- 
hauled in 1877, and in later years brought 
up to ‘‘modern’’ standards. 

Prof. Hans Matthison-Hansen, 1807- 
1890, a Danish organist and composer 
whose works are still occasionally to be 
found in the repertoire of owners of large 
libraries, presided as organist of the Dom- 
kirke for more than half a century, being 
appointed in 1832. The genial professor 
was noted for his improvisations and it 
was his custom to improvise his preludes 
and postludes. In his younger days he 
concertized in England and Germany. 
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Roskilde Domkirke is not the oldest 
Cathedral in Denmark, but the most fam- 
ous, and the mausoleum of Danish Royal- 
ty. Originally under Catholic rule, the 
Cathedral passed through the Reforma- 
tion and became Lutheran. Its many 
altars were removed, the walls were cal- 
somined to hide the mural decorations of 
Catholic Saints and symbols; but the 
walls have been gone over, the whitewash 
removed, and the original decorations as 
far as possible restored. Located in the 
city of Roskilde, sixteen miles from Co- 
penhagen, it is visited by tourists from all 
lands and enjoys a unique position in 
Danish history. 

The external ornamentation of the or- 
gan case is in barocco style, in many colors, 
with carvings representing angels play- 
ing the lute and harp and blowing the 
trumpet. At the top are seen the initials 
of King Frederic III. Great crowds 
came during the time of Prof. Hans 
Matthison-Hansen to hear his improvisa- 
tions. His son succeeded him at the 
Cathedral but never attained such popu- 
larity. In these days when musicians are 
able to travel the four quarters of the 
globe, and when our American organists 
are doing more than a liberal share of 
touring, a trip to Roskilde will be abun- 
dantly worth while. Denmark and its 
musicians have not played a very large 
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part in the international world of music, 
so that the offerings of this ancient and 
honorable Cathedral are all the more im- 
portant and make all the greater demands 
upon those who come within traveling 
distance of Copenhagen. 





HANS MATTHISON HANSEN 


Born in 1807, died in 1890, cathedral organist at Ros- 
kilde for half a century, composer of organ music still 
known in the larger American repertoires. 





























Mr. Barnes’ Comment 


1ITH this issue there appears 
an article by Mr. Hopkins 
| which has considerable ma- 

‘| terial for careful thought by 
7| both builders and organists. 
~~ Whatever may be the differ- 
ence of opinion between the 
urganists concerning the desirability of 
stop-tongues or stop-knobs (and there 
is certainly much difference of opinion 
here) there is even greater difference 
in opinion concerning the arrangement 
of the couplers. 

Mr. Hopkins quotes as authority 
the recommendations of the A.G.O. in 
regard to the disposition of the coup- 
lers. I do not believe their recommen- 
dation counts for a great deal in this 
matter as usually such a body, the 
same as the Royal College of Organ- 
ists in England, is anywhere from 25 
to 50 years behind times; witness the 
repeated - recommendation of the 
R.C.0. to retain the old fashioned 
concave but not radiating pedal key- 
hoard for several decades after Henry 
Willis had invented and successfully 
cmployed his modern keyboard. ‘his 
has finally become universally adopted 
in both England and America despite 
the Royal College. 





Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Without any disrespect to the 
recommendation of A.G.O., I believe 
the opinions of such recitalists as 
Lyniwood Farnam or Charles Cour- 
boin, who are constantly playing or- 
gans of numerous makes in recitals, 
would be much more valuable and 
certainly much more up-to-date than 
eny recommendations the Guild might 
make in regard to couplers. Further- 
more, the quotations of Dr. Hollins, 
while valuable in some ways, are no 
criterion for designing dn organ to 
suit the average player. I can well 
understand how a blind man would 
want a zonsole differently arranged 
for his convenience from what a per- 


‘son with the full possession of his 


faculties might. 

IT most emphatically do not agree 
that the Austin scheme of coupler dis- 
position is illogically or inconveniently 
arranged; certainly the fact that Aus- 
tin invariably uses black stop keys to 
differentiate the couplers from the 
stops themselves, is about as much of 
a contrast as can be had. I am per- 
fectly familiar with the fact that 
many organists object seriously to 
having the manual pistons effect the 
couplers as they do usually in Austin 
organs, though they can readily be 
changed not to, if the organist wishes 
it that way. 





The best suggestion that Mr. Hop- 
kins makes is an independent series 
of adjustable pistons to control the 
couplers, and it would certainly be a 
most desirable addition on any con- 
sole. This would perhaps solve the 
problem of suiting the taste of both 
those organists who wish the manual 
pistons to affect the couplers and those 
who do not. Certainly the present day 
tendency in console design, except with 
one or two notable exceptions, is for 
stop-tongues across and above the 
upper keyboard, and this might pre- 
vent arranging the couplers separate- 
ly from the rest of the stops if any- 
thing like a logical disposition of the 
couplers were attempted. 

In the stop-knob organs, the posi- 
tion over the upper manual in groups 
is of course logical and proper, and 
here the Guild is about 25 years be- 
hind in its recommendation, because 
probably two-thirds of the organs at 
the present time, possibly more, are 
being built with stop-tongue control. 

Mr. Hopkins’ article is thoughtful 
and well considered and worthy of 
careful study even though some of 
his authorities cannot possibly be fol- 
lowed. 

We also have for the present issue 
the Viol Organ of West Point; some 
news or gossip about an organ in 
Switzerland; various points and view- 
points by our readers; and, if there be 
room, the stoplist of a notable muni- 
cipal organ. This journal, with a 
view to eliminating some of the mis- 
understandings arising through the 
different methods of building organs 
today, has adopted a uniform method 
of presenting stoplists in print; stop- 
lists presented here can be compared 
with perfect confidence. 
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Couplers and Where to Place Them 


We can’t Have too Many Couplers even if Some of us Misuse Them 
But we can Scatter them all Over the Place and 
Lose Their Efficient Usefulness 


By EDWARD CADORET HOPKINS Condensed from a public address 





YEAR AFTER YEAR sees so 
much progress in the realm 
of organ building that it 
would seem as though such 
problems as the location of 
the couplers had already been 
settled. But each builder 
seems to please himself in regard to 
this and other details, though some 
will follow the detailed requirements 
of the purchaser. While we hear of 
such things as Willis Tubas and 
Schulze Diapasons we have not heard 
of Farnam’s Console or Yon’s Meas- 
urements. Willis and Schulze and 
some of our own American builders 
lave developed specialties that will 
always carry their names, but the 
point is that none of the players have 
concerned themselves with console de- 
tails sufficiently to establish any stand- 
ards to which their name can be ap- 
plied in a similar way. But why not? 

What shall we do with the coup- 
lers? Let us recall what Dr. Alfred 
Hollins said in reference to the vari- 
ous types of consoles he found during 
his American tour, remembering that 
Dr. Hollins was acquainted chiefly 
with only one type of console and that 
he was judging solely from the stand- 
point of one born blind—and obvious- 
ly his position has its advantages and 
its disadvantages, for while he gives 
a console the severest test, at the same 
time he demands of it things we in 
turn must not demand, for consoles 
must be built to be seen and used with 
that advantage. 

His struggles with the Estey Lum- 
inous Stop-Touch console form a most 
illuminating episode, which might be 
expected in spite of the many advan- 
tages of the new system. Then he 
goes out of his way to approve the 
Austin stop-tongue and arrangement. 
“From what I had been told, I 
feared I should find it difficult to 
manage; but on the contrary, I found 
it very convenient. The great ad- 
vantage is that every Austin console 
has the same number of pistons, 
eight to each manual, eight general 
pistons controlling the whole organ, 
and eight general toe studs. Unless 
otherwise specified, Austin always uses 
stop-tongues....... Each department 
is well separated; but personally I 
would have liked a separation between 
the stops and the couplers. I think 
it would be an advantage if: the man- 
ual pistons did not act on the coup- 
lers, and if extra reversible pistons 
were provided for the manual coup- 
lers. I confess I found one awful 











trap in most Austin organs—that is, 
the Unisons-off act in the reverse way 
and are really Unisons-on. Fortunate- 
ly these stop-tongues are placed well 
cut of the way at the extreme left. 
One had to remember to press them 
all down before starting, otherwise 
one might have had to send for the 
electrician to see why there was no 
wind.” 

We hardly needed Dr. Hollins’ trip 
to convince us that often our modern 
consoles are traps for the unwary. 
And I am not surprised that it was 
in this very point of coupler control 
that he found the greatest trouble. 
It is a common experience when play- 
ing a strange organ to press a pisti 
expecting its effect to be one of simple 
addition in the way of stops, and 
finding oneself left with only a single 
manual division under the fingers, the 
piston having taken off the couplers 
so carefully prepared just before. Or 
it may be that the last Great rr piston 
also controls all the 16’ and 4’ coup- 
lers in the organ, and when pressed 
the machine emits a muddy roar, most 
startling to the player, who merely 
wished to add the remainder of the 
full Great to his registration. 

Can we arrive at a logical scheme 
that might become standard, super- 
seding all older recommendations and 
taking advantage of the mechanical 
improvements of the past few years? 

The first point should be as to lo- 
cation. This was decided by the 
A.G.O. Console Standardization Com- 
mittee, June 9th, 1917, when they re- 
solved upon the following scheme (I 
abbreviate to save space): “Couplers 
over the highest Manual, grouped as 
follows: Ped. to left, then Gt., Sw., 
Ch., Solo, and Echo, in stated order. 
Superfluous lettering to be omitted, 
each group to be labeled on an ivory 
tablet below it.” 

Dr. Audsley recommended that cer- 
tain of the more frequently used 
couplers be duplicated in the form of 
pistons beneath their own manuals. 
I will suggest that three Double Touch 
Pistons be provided under each man- 
ual to replace his suggestion as they 
are each twice as useful, that these be 
further made more useful by being 
adjustable as to what couplers they 
shall operate. Such pistons shall be 
an addition to the usual eight or ten 
provided for the stops and thus sup- 
plement the same without interfering 
in any way with the legitimate regis- 
tration m the tonal departments. I 
would also recommend the inclusion of 
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a eanceller device for each group of 
couplers, as well as a general coupler 
cancel for use in clearing the way in 
rapid change work. 

It is my present idea that the 
second-touch piston is the key to the 
whole problem of control. 

In reducing the expense of any- 
thing we first try to eliminate the 
number of parts. Is it true that a 
five-manual organ can be operated 
with no less than 46 couplers? I see 
in the specifications of the most impor- 
tant French organs no more than 17 
and many times only seven or eight 
couplers of any sort. Yet return from 
France with the most glowing ac- 
counts of French ensemble effect. A 
fine London organ, All Saints, Mar- 
garet St., has 22 real couplers, and 
66 stops on four manuals and Pedal; 
this is about what we will find in an 
American organ of three manuals and 
26 ranks, the pedals and mutation 
work being “augmented”, (ahem!) To 
me so many couplers are both an 
offense tonally and evidence of gulli- 
bility on the part of the purchasing 
committee. If they are present, at 
least they need not be included in the 
Crescendo and every manual rr that 
is set up. A friend of mine says, 
“Oh, well, it is nice to have them 
when you want them.” The trouble 
is that, being there, someone is likely 
to overestimate their musical value 
and misuse them dreadfully. We 
need more and better organ-voicers 
all the time; I am no puritan in the 
matter of extension at all, but no 
super- or sub-coupler is going to be 
more than a erutch when overtones 
are needed. 


A Fundamental Principle 
There are Only Three Classes of 


Mechanism in any Console and 
Chaos will Reign if we Mix 
These Classes or Scatter 
their Members 





JIGHT at the beginning of 
‘/ our eleventh year when 
everything is coming along 
sweetly, comes Mr. Hopkins 
out of the California skies 
with an article on—we might 
as well admit it — console 
standardization. I think it was and 
he says it was way back in 1917 when 
the A.G.O. standardization committee 
met, deliberated, reported. I was a 
member of that committee. Dr. 
Audsley was a member of that com- 
mittee. Organ builders in the main 
were not members of that committee. 
Anyway they have little right to be 
considered in these matters; but they 
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do have that little. They can answer 
some things we can’t. 

Mr. Hopkins begins on the couplers. 
I solved the business to my own satis- 
faction once, and the Moller factory 
was then what I suppose it still is and 
what I require that every factory shall 
be if and when I have anything to 
say about buying an organ — the 
Moller factory was willing to try to 
build whatever I had my purchasers 
ready to buy. We put the 8’ coup- 
lers in the middle of three horizontal 
rows, the 4’ in the top and the 16’ 
in the bottom row, so you could pick 
out a coupler in your sleep. And 
we ran them in the only logical order 
I have ever heard of yet: left to right, 
to Pedal, to Great, to Swell, to Choir, 
to Solo, ete. Furthermore, within 
these separate groups we placed in- 
dividual couplers in the very same 
order. In five-manual organs—if such 
are to be built for further advertising 
purposes—there would not be room 
for three rows of couplers. I have 
not yet seen any American builder 
unable to do it conveniently on a four- 
manual console. Yet I do not advo- 
cate. the plan. Mr. Barnes, Editor 
of this department, upon whose soil 
I am now treading without warrant 
of anything better than burning zeal, 
is the one to receive, analyze, accept, 
reject, and announce. 

But it seems to me we must begin 
by the reeognition of one fundamental 
principle applicable to every standard- 
ization scheme. We must keep like 
things together and prevent loose defi- 
nitions. If a coupler is a coupler it 
must be located invariably with the 
couplers and not at any time in any 
other position, though it may have 
duplicating devices located elsewhere. 
If a device controls tone directly, it 
is a stop and must be placed with the 
stops. Synthetic stops and tremulants 
affect tone directly and do nothing 
else in the world; they must be lo- 
eated with the stops, though dupli- 
cating mechanisms may be made and 
elsewhere located. If a device is a 
registrational helper, if it merely op- 
erates other devices, it must be classed 
as a piston for it is a piston; and it 
must be so located. 

We have in the console only three 
classes of devices: stops, couplers, 
pistons. It is child’s play to place 
every mechanism yet imagined into 
one of these three groups, and the 
placing will be right if the child is 
four years old or upwards. If we as 
a profession can agree on this, we 
have solved the problem and con- 
fusion cannot return to console-build- 
ing no matter who buys or builds. 

Since the Pedal Organ is the foun- 
dation of the instrument, or since it 
is an absolute and invariable part of 
every organ, it would seem logical to 
place it first. It might not injure the 
arts of organ playing and organ build- 


ing if we placed the requirements of 
the Pedal Organ first in our minds 
with considerably greater consistency. 
And the rest is easy: Great, Swell, 
Choir, Solo, Echo, Ancillary. 

Such details as allowing the pistons 
to upset the Pedal Organ or. the cvoup- 
lers on the first touch are only hang- 
overs from the dark era when the 
organ was still thoughtlessly built and 
thoughtlessly played. The solution is 
double-touch pistons with the Pedal 
Organ on the second touch and the 
couplers untouched. 

A great many of the problems of 
console building are already fully 
solved by common practise, just as the 
problems of traffic in Chicago streets 
are solved by practise. In Chicago 
and in every other city they have rules 
and regulations which it is not safe to 
violate, and which, let us remember, 
no sane man ever tries to violate. It 
is the same with the console. The 
mass of men are just and fair and 
know into which of the three classi- 
fications every bit of mechanism be- 
longs, and they are generous enough 
to recognize the rights of their fellow 
men and place their console fittings 
where they belong. The man who de- 
signs and pays for a residence organ 
for himself has a right to hitch the 
console to the ceiling and play it by 
sitting on the chandelier if he wants 
to, it’s none of our business, for it’s 
his money and his organ. But when 
a man is controlling an instrument 
built for a public institution he is 
anything but a gentleman if he fa‘ls 
to recognize the rights of the pro- 
fession at large—he is the type that 
has made traffic laws necessary and 
has made the rest of us_ institute 
police forces and courts and systems 
of fines and imprisonments in order 
to protect our rights against those 
who refuse to recognize them when- 
ever they think they can get away 
with it. 

And the builders? Austin has a 
perfect right to build their consoles 
exclusively and invariably on that 
clever plan of theirs; Skinner has a 
perfect right to refuse a contract if 
a buyer objects to the stop-knob con- 
sole in all its classic beauty; Wur- 
litzer has a perfect right to build 
units and substitute electricity for 
pipes. In fact it is the peculiarities 
of each factory that makes for dis- 
tinetiveness in the organs of today. 
All consideration of the problems of 
console building must take these facts 
along too or the journey will end just 
as all previous journeys have ended 
heretofore—nowhere. The Royal Col- 
lege sat down on the modern pedal 
clavier and the Guild sat down on its 
Audsley-Willis improvement. Organ- 
ized bodies of ancient and honorable 
professionals will set down on every- 
thing that does not conform to the 
past. In fact they would be as the 


Russian government is today it they 
followed any other plan. The foolish 
folk are not the clever and imperturb- 
able gentlemen who rule these organ- 
izations, but rather are those of us 
who expect these organizations to for- 
sake their duties and try to do things 
not suited to their charters. 

Is console standardization worth 
while? It certainly is, if for no other 
reason than giving our builders the 
weapon to use in their warfare against 
those who make puzzle-boxes where 
the builders should be making con- 
soles. 

As an example of the riotous de- 
partures from very evident principles 
of standardization when once we 
throw the console open to the whim of 
anybody with an idea about it, instead 
of demanding uniformity after stat- 
ing a fundamental console plan, we 
give two of the suggestions actually 
made by professional organists in a 
gathering where the subject of coup- 
lers was under discussion. 

1. Take the 16’ and 4’ couplers 
away from the coupler section and 
place them with the stops. 

2. If a coupler is used frequently, 
take it away from the other couplers 
and place it separately somewhere 
else. 

And there we have complete anni- 
hilation, haven’t we? And no couplers 
at all left where we expect to find 
them. We are suffering from at- 
tempts to be too complex; we must 
get back to fundamental simplicity. 


—T.S.B. 


SWITZERLAND’S ORGAN 
St. Nicuonas CATHEDRAL 


THROUGH the courtesy of one of 
our readers we are able to present a 
story about an organ in Switzerland 
that has the credit of drawing many 
visitors from the four quarters of the 
globe. The organ “was constructed 
during the years 1824 to 1834 by 
Aloysius Mooser at Fribourg. At 
ihat time the organ had 63 registers. 
Improvements were made by Haas of 
Lucerne, Kyburz of Soleure, Merklin 
of Paris, and Kuhn of Maennedorf. 
The organ’s most important amelior- 
ation (1911-1912) is due to the well 
known Mr. Wolf-Giusto of Fribourg. 
It consisted in the complete renova- 
tion of the mechanism, as also the 
restoration and harmonizing of the 
old registers. The present organ has 
90 registers, 4 claviers, 3 swell boxes, 
10 fixed combinations and 6 free, 16 
couplers and a general crescendo.” 
One of the features of recitals 
given on the Fribourg organ is THE 
Storm, composed by “the celebrated 
organist, Jacques Vogt (1834-1869), 
whose reputation brought to Fribourg, 
music lovers and composers from en- 
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tire Europe. In accordance with tra- 
dition, the selection has been included 
in every program, first of all by the 
composer’s son, Edouard Vogt (1869- 
1911), then by Mr. Paul Haas (organ- 
ist from 1911-1927) who completed 
the composition, and now by the 
present organist, Mr. Joseph Gogniat. 

“Aloysius Mooser, builder of organs 
and pupil of the celebrated Silbermann 
at Strasburg, worked successively at 
Mannheim, Cologne and Vienna. At 
the age of fifty-four he returned to 
Fribourg, his native city, where the 
organ had been struck by lightning. 
He offered to give to the church, in 
which he had been baptised, a perfect 
instrument. His offer was accepted at 
the modest price of 21,000 francs. 
After ten years of work, on Easter 
Sunday 1834, the masterpiece was in- 
augurated amid ‘transports of admir- 
ation’ especially when the canticle of" 
the cherubim, exalting the grandeur of 
Iiim who is thrice-holy, was entoned, 
as if far in the distance, by means of 
the stops Echo and Vox Humana. On 
Oct. 19 of the same year, the organ 
accompanied the Te Deum at the open- 
ing of the great suspension bridge. 
Since then an uninterrupted stream of 
distinguished ‘visitors have come to 
Fribourg to hear the famous instru- 
ment. In fact there were so many 
that the city council of Fribourg had 
to draw up in 1836—two years after 
the completion of the organ—a statute 
regulating the concerts ‘with the in- 
tention of reconciling the eagerness of 
travelers to hear the grand organ of 
St. Nicholas, with the respect and de- 
votion demanded by the holy place and 
the ceremonies there performed.’ Thus 
we read in a letter of said council ad- 
dressed to the ‘venerable Chapter of 
Canons’ on June 23, 1836. This docu- 
ment shows better than any other 
commentary that since 1834, the year 
of the completion of the organ, no 
tourist traversed Switzerland without 
stopping at Fribourg. The organist, 
James Vogt, ‘a robust ruddy-cheeked 
young man’ as George Sand writes in 
1836, was called at all hours by the 
mayor, who alone had the authoriza- 
tion to arrange for concerts.” 


WEST POINT’S ORGAN 


TWELVE-RANK VioL ORGAN AND 
OruerR Recent ADDITIONS 


WHAT looks like the most worthy 
experiment in recent years in the 
realm of the String Organ is the Viol 
organ just added by the Moller fac- 
tory, builders of the instrument, to the 
Academy organ at West Point: 
Viol Organ 

16 Contra Grand Viol 
8 Grand Viol Celeste 2r 

Viola da Gamba Celeste 3r 
5% Viol Quint 
4 Octave Viola 
31% Viol Tierce 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


MR. FREDERICK C. MAYER 


Who found at West Point when he became 
organist there an inconsequential organ and 
who by his own efforts has raised money con- 
stently and persistently until today the instru- 
ment is one of the great organs of the world. 
Mr. Meyer’s system of building an organ: en- 
semble is the ideal, in that the organ itself 
in the months and years of its use suggests 
the needs of the future. Thus a Viol Organ 
has not been added because an organist 
wanted an instrument costing so much money 
or containing so many registers, but because 
Mr. Mayer in his daily use of the instrument 
has found that a Viol Organ will fit into the 
gencral scheme of the instrument as an actual 
need. Thus the West Point organ grows to 
an artistic maturity, each step weighed in 
the balance and found artistically necessary to 
the perfected organ. If any man in modern 
times has devoted himself unstintingly to the 
— of a great organ, that man is Mr. 
ayer. 


224 Viol Nasard 

2 Violetta 
144 Viol Larigot 

Mr. Frederick C. Mayer, West 
Point’s organist, celebrated in his Oct. 
16th, Nov. 6th, and Dee. 4th recitals 
the addition of the 25 other registers 
in addition to the 12 ranks of the 
Viol, and introduces some of the pro- 
ducts of England and France in the 
following registers: 

From Rev. Noel Bonavia-Hunt, 
British voicer and tonal expert, 8’ 
Diapason Stentor, Diapason Minor, 
Bell Diapason, and 4’ Octave Major. 

From Cavaille-Coll factory, Paris: 
8’ and 4’ Harmonic Flutes, and 8’ 
French Trumpet; also 2’ Harmonic 
Piccolo presented by Mr. Marcel Du- 
pre “in remembrance of his recital on 
this organ in 1924.” 

Mr. Mayer’s recitals occur just 
prior to guard mounting and dress 
parade. What could be more inviting 
for the visitor? 


Points and Viewpoints 


A MUSICAL ORGAN 
By Wma. S. Huser 


THE OTHER day a tiny village 
church started the first few dollars 
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of an organ fund and even though 
many moons will shine before they 
start to talk business, I started think- 
ing of specifications. I submitted a 
rough one to a nearby concern and 
they didn’t apparently think much of 
it. Here it is: 

PepaL: Bourdon 16’; Sw. to Ped.; Gt. 

to Ped. 

SwELL: Diapason 8’; Night Horn 8’; 

a soft string 8’. 

Great: Duleiana 8’; 4’, 8’, and 16’ 

Sw. to Gt. couplers. 

Swell and Great in separate boxes. 

Swell Tremulant. 

My point was to get a musical, flex- 
ible contraption. And specifying the 
Great in a separate box was to have 
the Dulciana or whatever capable of 
being adjusted to meet whatever was 
used on the Swell. My own organ is 
but little larger and I find an exasper- 
ating trouble when playing little 
themes on the Swell, to match up the 
accompaniment on the Great, the 
latter being too soft unless I use just 
one stop. I am young im years and 
in organ work, too, but this does not 
seem unreasonable, and I should think 
it would be cheaper than adding 
another stop. My question, although 
I did not mention it to them, was if a 
4’ stop would be necessary for proper 
balance. 

Could you find time to give me some 
helpful criticism and tell me frankly 
if I am off my base? 


STRING-TONE FROM PIPES? 

By Samvuet J. Rigeen 
AT A RECENT gathering of organ- 
ists a courageous person had the 
temerity to inquire, “Wouldn’t more 
strings be desirable?” This forward 
person was immediately squelched: 
“You can’t get string tone from a 
pipe any more than you ean get flute 
tone from a string’. Nothing can be 
settled by attempted dogmatic utter- 
ance. 

What do we mean by strings? 
Who that has heard a great orchestra 
can ask? To my mind, coming back 
to organ nomenclature, strings mean 
that marvelous tone, produced by a 
pipe, by SOME voicers, which suggests 
the shimmering strings of the orches- 
tra. If you don’t believe in organ 
string tone, try the PretupE TO 
LOoHENGRIN on the Stopped Flute; 
see if you can perceive the effect 
Wagner himself described: “The open- 
ing of the Prelude is like thin light 
clouds floating in a serene sky. But 
suddenly sounds the Grail motive and 
at onee the clouds take form and 
motion. Our inner eye discovers a 
group of angels descending from the 
height of Heaven and carrying in 
their midst the Holy Grail.” 

If an artist by ingenious design and 
skillful voicing can produce a com- 
posite tone, the Strongest eomponent. 
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part of which is called the natural 
sound, and alone is accustomed to be 
taken notice of, and include not only 
the octave and 15th, but also the 12th 
«nd major 17th—sometimes the major 
23rd—most of these so feeble that 
they are only perceptible by delicate 
ears, he should not be robbed of the 
credit of producing a string tone, 
whether made by a string or by a 
pipe. Nor should he be denied the 
eratitude of “we” GR-R-R-R-EAT organ 
players. 

Brethren let us accept the goods the 
gods provide and be thankful. But 
if you won’t accept my strings, I 
won’t accept ‘your flutes. I challenge 


you to invite a good flute player in, 


comparison with your most cherished 
organ flute, the nasty tubby things. 
And how ean you permit a Vox 
Humana in your stoplist? (Thanks, 
T.A.0., for the word.) 

Miss So and so, who plays the or- 
gan in the fashionable Episcopal 
Church is greatly peeved by the fre- 
quent indication of strings in the new 
pieces she looks over—probably _be- 
eause she never heard good strings 
and has nothing to suggest them in 
her kist of whistles. 

The only royal road to good stand- 
ards is exposure to good standards, 
absolutely sine qua non. 

A last word: cannot you hear flute 
tones in the Bach Arta for the G 
string? Listen again. Now you tell 
one. 

Nota Bene. Ben Marcato: A Cal- 
liope just went by: it had no string 
tones. Who cares for a Calliope? 


LA GRANGE 
No. 5 
By D. BatiGAN VERNE 


LET US CALL it a discussion of the 
ideals of organ building at large. I 
have no use for mere antiquity in 
itself. The fact that a thing is old 
entitles it to respect and has a per- 
suasive value, as the lawyers say; but 
after all, to pin any sort of finality 
to something which is merely old is 
nearly as foolish as jumping at some- 


thing new merely because it is new. 


There is no mystery nor magic about 
old organs such as could not be re- 
produced to-day if we put our minds 
to it. They had a charm and repose 
absent from much modern work, it is 
true; but there is no need for heart- 
rending pangs or any sentimental dis- 
order when one of these old instru- 
ments is broken up. 

We are not nearly so befogged over 
here as T.A.O. wants people to think. 
The reason is simple. It is just the 
PRINCIPLE of blend, balance and build- 
up which we have adhered to through 
thick and thin, and in doing so, have 
been hand in hand with the great 
organ heritage (playing as well as 
building) of France, Germany, and 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


MR. THEODORE STRONG 


Representing Aeolian organs on the Pacific 
Coast, with Sherman Clay & Co. Mr. Strong 
wes formerly a New York City organist, at 
one time assistant to Mr. Isaacson in his 
community concert work in the Metropolitan 
district, and for a season with one of the 
artist’s bureaus in the city, so that his 
present activities give him unusual oppor- 
tunities in cne of the most important sections 
of the country. As a side-line Mr. Strong 
has been doing radio work at the organ, in 
KFRC stativn where his console is in a room 
apart from the organ so that he hears only 
what the listeners themselves hear. Mr. 
Strong accompanies vocalists in the same 
manner, they singing in the room with the 
organ, he listening only through the micro- 
phone. 


early U.S.A. So when I speak of the 
“commonsense of civilised tradition” 
I mean it, and do not mean an airy 
catch-phrase to be lightly discarded by 
Hope-Jones or any other organ an- 
archist. 

Mr. Barnes. avers that these matters 
do not resolve themselves into ecatch- 
phrases, but simply into questions of 
taste. Perhaps; we reply, but whose 
taste? A competent organist’s? The 
public’s? If the public pays and stays, 
is the organ o.k. and the “condition” 
satisfied even if the “theory” goes 
hungry? Well, well! I suggest that 
the able Chicago organist who gives 
programs of fine organ music “drawn 
from the classics and very moderns” 
but who can’t collect 20 people to lis- 
ten introduce a little relief in the 
shape of some good light numbers. 

Mr. Barnes, however, is one with us 
in having to face the problem of lim- 
ited space and money, in organ build- 
ing. He is good enough to pronounce 
the little instrument at Hertford 
(England) as really so good and 
giving the impression of being much 
larger than it really is. While ack- 
nowledging his kind tribute, we would 
suggest that he misses the one cardinal 
point, and it is this: In spite of lim- 
ited funds, in spite of an incomplete 
tonal scheme, the organ stands four 
square as an organ, on which the music 
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of the masters can be played. Blend, 
balance and build-up have come first; 
variety and marked differentiation of 
tone colours second. Incidentally, the 
Swell registers are 61, not 73, thus 
proving that the octave couplers were 
not conceived as an integral part of 
the scheme. 

On p. 305 of the December issue of 
T.A.O. we are told that “a console like 
this Skinner product in Holy Trinity 
Miami Florida represents so much ad- 
vance over Old World methods that 
it would be rejected there by the 
majority of organists”. Here is a pre- 
conceived notion where the New World 
is unfortunately quite in error. The 
best of American console design and 
mechanism has already been borrowed 
(with thanks) over here, and consoles 
like that in the picture on p. 305 are 
growing in number. Mr. Henry 
Willis as is well known, has used this 
form as a standard since 1925, after 
consultation with several of the world’s 
leading players. Then there is the 
Hele stop key, a much superior form 
to the Hope-Jones in my view, which 
has been used on and off by that firm 
for over 30 years. But in other me- 
chanical respects there is no doubt that, 
Europe owes a great deal to U.S.A. 
where the organ is concerned and I 
am sure no fair-minded firm would 
dream of denying it. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Now we seem to be get- 
ting somewhere. I take it my duty to close 
the case (or try to) and let the readers 
render their own individual verdicts, by 
merely pointing out a few items that need 
caution. To speak of “early U.S.A.” means 
either that we really do like tradition more 
than we profess, or that American builders 
have been going downhill in late years. And 
“whose taste? A competent organist’s?”” The 
Royal College of competent organists voted 
down the concave-radiating pedal clavier and 
the American Guild of competent organists 
voted down the latest improvements of it. A 
famous British builde> told me that an equally 
famous British cathedral organist in dealing 
with one of the greatest of modern British 
organs .tried to specify an oldstyle straight 
pedal clavier. No, I’m sorry that I can’t 
have much faith in what the elite of us think 
after we have grown elite; for then we are 
too far advanced, too set in our ways to be 
open to the recognition of progress. That 
means any man over forty years of age. It 
takes the flappers among us to drive us to 
improvement. No doubt the Hertford organ is 
a gem—for British audiences. It would be a 
“second” here. Same old story; we can’t alter 
British character and don’t want to, and the 
British viewpoint can’t retard the reckless 
American spirit of trying anything once. It’s 
all just as well. It isn’t safe anyway to get 
into an argament with an Englishman for he 
never gives up. Besides that he does have 
such a glorious heritage behind him that even 
if we do like to torment him by throwing new 
ideas at him, we still have that brotherly 
affection for him. And now Mr. Willis too 
is throwing new ideas at Britishers; but his 
adoption of some of the best of American 
console devices is not sufficient evidence to 
proclaim an era of modernity in the steadfast 
British organ-building world. I happen to 
read THE ROTUNDA, THE ORGAN, and Mos!I- 
CAL OPINION and I know what the great mass 
of British builders and players still like in 
consoles; so don’t talk to my readers about 
things that are yet to come as though they 
lave already come. They have already come 
only through the imgenuity of our American 
builders to the experimental school of Amer- 
ican players.—T.S.B. 





Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


ARGE indeed is the percent- 
age of transcriptions for or- 
gan issued by our publishers. 
For some time it has been a 
source of vexation and con- 
cern to our serious com- 
posers, whose best efforts 
are often summarily brushed aside in 
favor of a transcription. This state 
of affairs is lamentable. Its reason, 
however, is not hard to determine. 
The fact is, as we have been told 
often enough, that we organists are 
investing our hard-earned money in 
these very arrangements that have so 
glutted the market. Publishing is a 
matter of dollars. Can the men who 
furnish us our material be blamed for 
accepting only what will sell? 
Organists who play no arrangements 
are searce, and we do not argue against 
their proper use. But we do wonder 
at the appearance of certain types of 
transcription. Why any organist of 
the slightest ability should actually 
buy them is a mystery. Orchestral 
numbers are not so easily adapted 
from the score. Piano pieces and 
songs, on the other hand, seem to us 
so self-evident in their treatment for 
cur instrument that the mere adding of 














appropriate pedal parts and effective 
registration should not trouble the 
merest tyro. 

Let us take several examples for 
examination. The Grieg NORWEGIAN 
Dance in A, the Macdowell To A 
Witp Rosg, and the Nocturne in G 
by Chopin furnish us music of a har- 
monic type in which the pedal may 
be used on the glaringly apparent bass 
notes throughout. Selection of stops in 
these pieces should not be difficult 
enough to cause the purchase of an 
“arrangement”. There is, of course, 
mighty little arranging necessary. 
With all the simplicity of this process 
we venture to say that few organists 
there are but possess copies of such 
transcriptions costing them many 
dollars. The adapting of songs is 
little more complex. The Schubert 
“Ave Marta” and that popular medi- 
ocrity, “THe Patms”, illustrate this 
type. 

If organists wish to learn how fool- 
ish they are in purchasing these ar- 
rangements they may compare them 
with the original compositions and 
become quickly disillusioned. Or they 
may study the 24 Pieces of Vierne 
for Harmonium with the pedal sug- 
gestions for their use on the organ. 

Yes, it is entirely our own fault that 
such conditions exist. If we must 
play piano music and songs on the 
organ let us be sensible as well as 


economical and play them from the 
original. By so doing we are giving 
an impetus to the composition of or- 
iginal organ music, an act which costs 
us nothing and which is of inestimable 
value to our real talent. 


Calendar Suggestions 


Seconp SunpAy IN Lent 
“THEY ARE EVER Buess’p”—Franck. 
A beautifully mystic melody for so- 
prano with sustained chorus at the 
beginning and end. The organ part 
is orchestral. Not easy but remark- 
able for its lovely effect. 6p. (Schir- 
mer) 

“Ave VERUM”’—Dunham. A simple 
setting of the fine old Latin hymn. 
Soprano and bass divide. No solos. 
5p. (Boston) 

“HEAR MY Prayer” — Kopylof. A 
capella, in minor mode and with the 
usual division of parts common in the 
Russian, needs a low D in the bass. An 
effective and moderately difficult chor- 
us. 3p. (Boston) 

“CoME, LET US WorsHIp”’—Pales- 
trina. Two pages of choral counter- 
point by the great master. Easy to 
perform. 

“Lire or Lire”—Hall. A new an- 
them of choral type. It is a capella, 
not difficult and quite distinctive in 
character. Entitled a “benediction 
anthem”. 4p. (Gray) 

Marca 11 
“T witt Lirr up Mine Eyres” — 
Sowerby. A contemplative anthem of 
great beauty. Alto solo. Medium 
diffieulty. 7p. (Boston) 

“REMEMBER NOT, Lorp” — Purcell. 
Five-part (2 sopranos) anthem by the 
most famous of early English writers. 
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Contrapuntal in style with oppor- 
tunities for fine choral effects. 4p. 

“TRISTIS EST ANIMA MEA”—Haydn. 
The second of the “Passion Motets” 
by the less illustrious Haydn. A fine 
piece of choral writing, not difficult, 
and in four-part only. 4p. (Schirmer) 

“DISTRACTED WITH CARE”’—Haydn. 
Reviewed before. Comparatively easy 
and attractive to choir and congrega- 
tion. 

“Q LorD, THE MAKER OF ALL 
Tuinas”-—Gaul. A splendid piece of 
work for evening service. Modern and 
interesting, not easy, best done un- 
accompanied. 6p. (Gray) 


FourtH Sunpay In Lent 
“Tx Him we Live” — Baumgartner. 
Reviewed before. Recommended to all 
choirs of experience as one of the out- 
standing anthems of recent times. 
Solos for alto (baritone) and tenor. 
Rather difficult. 11p. (Ditson) 

“Now Sixnks THE Sun”—Parker. 
The exquisite chorus from “St. Chris- 
topher’. Difficult, unaccompanied, di- 
vided parts. Should be in the reper- 
toire of every good choir. 8p. (No- 
vello) 

“Jesus, FRIEND OF SINNERS”—Grieg. 
An arrangement by Dr. Dickinson of 
a familiar little number by Grieg. A 
capella, divided parts, not difficult. 
4p. 
PO BRIGHTNESS OF THE IMMORTAL 
Fatuer’s Face”—Lutkin. An unac- 
companied motet »y one of our most 
distinguished writers who is once more 
producing an occasional work, all of 
them worthy of performance. This is 
an especially fine composition, anac- 
companied, of medium difficulty. 9p. 

MarcH 25, Passion SUNDAY 
“THe Lorp is My SHEPHERD”’—Philip 
James. A new anthem by one of our 
most original composers. It is a work 
of more than ordinary difficulty but 
the choral possibilities are of a sort 
that will: attract a good choir and 
enthuse a real musician. There is a 
soprano solo. The harmonic richness 
and rhythmie variety and freedom 
place it among the finest of recent 
anthems. Do not fail to give it your 
attention. 14p. 


“Our Fatruer, In Thy MeErcy”— ~ 


C. C. Robinson. A quiet devotional 
anthem, simple in treatment and with- 
out solos. New. Quartet or chorus. 
3p. (Ditson) 

“Tire Dawn 18 SLOWLY BREAKING” 
—D’Indy. An arrangement by A. B. 
Keene of an interesting movement, 
entirely choral and in the composer’s 
typical style. Not advised for strict 
liturgical us2, but available for others 
at any time. 3p. (Ditson) 

“Q) Bone Jesv”—Palestrina. Motet 
for double choir, adapted by Ivor 
Atkins with English words. Only a 
first class choir may attempt such a 
work. It is a capella and in the com- 
poser’s best mood. 16p. (Novello) 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


MR. RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Whose programs are noted herewith. He was 
the January soloist at two concerts of the 
Cleveland Symphony at Masonic Hall when 
‘the organ scored a_ veritable triumph.” 
Widor’s SYMPHONY for organ ard orchestra 
and Dupre’s CoRTEGE ET LITANIE were 
the numbers’ used. Mr. Riemenschneider 
played Dec. 11th for the Cleveland Lutheran 
Chorus in their ‘St. PAvL” presentation, a 
recital Dec. 13th for the Women’s Club of 
Elyria, Ohio, a Baldwin-Wallace recital Jan. 
10th, for the Lutheran Chorus in a Bach 
prozram at the Museum Jan. 25, a recital 
Jan. 27th in Cedarville, Ohio, on the new 
Austin, a February recital in Grace Church, 
Cleveland Heights, and is scheduled for the 
Bach “St. MATTHEWS” by the Lutheran 
Chorus. His Master Classes will be given 
this year in Berea during June and July, 
and in August at the out-door Austin in 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


“Turn Tuou us’—Wadely. A new 
anthem for the Penitential season. It 
is unaccompanied and sorrowful in 
character. A fine piece of writing in 
the free contrapuntal style. Ideal for 
this Sunday. 4p. 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Franck—Prayer 
Grace—Meditation 
Foote--Cantilene 
Boellman—Chorale 
Barnes—Solemn Prelude 
Loret—Cantabile 
Mozart—Fantasia 
Mendelssohn—Fifth Sonata 
Maleingreau—Suite (Op. 14) 
Wallace—-Fantasia on Heinlein 
Parry—Prelude on Rockingham 
Jacobs—Helas 
James—Meditation 


MR. RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


FOR THE present installment of ser- 
vice program selections we select Mr. 
Albert Riemenschneider of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Riemenschneider is the 
grandson of a Methodist minister, of 
good American stock. His father was 
a professor and for fifty years presi- 
dent of Baldwin-Wallace College in 
Berea, Ohio, where the son is now di- 
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rector of music. He is organist and 
director at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland. Studied with 
James H. Rogers, Charles E. Clemens, 
Fuchs, Guilmant, and Widor. 

The following programs were built 
around a theme used by the minister 
for sermon subject: 

No. 1: Subject, “Exodus” in a series 
“Messages of the Books”: Handel — 
Largo; “He sent thick darkness” 
(Israel in Egypt), Handel; “But as 
for His people’ (Israel in Egypt), 
Handel; “thou shalt bring them in” 
(Israel), contralto solo, Handel; 
Handel, Final, Concerto Dm. 

No. 2: Subject, “Judges”: “Return, 
O God” (Samson) contralto solo, 
Handel; “To dust His glory” (Sam- 
son), Handel; “Total eclipse’ (Sam- 
son) tenor solo, Handel; Franck — 
Pastorale. 

No. 3: Subject, “Genesis”: Hugo 
Grimm—tThe Spirit of God; “On each 
living soul” (Creation) trio, Haydn; 
“Now Heaven in fullest glory” (Crea- 
tion), soprano solo, Haydn; “In Na- 
tive worth” (Creation) tenor solo, 
Haydn; Bach—Prelude and fugue Dm. 

No. 4: Communion Service: Faulkes 
—Matins; “Bread of Heaven”, Ger- 
man; “Bread of Heaven”, Franz. 


Hymns 
A Few Points in the Playing that 
Will Help in the Singing 


By LESTER W. GROOM 


)NE WRITER has said that a 
good lyric for hymn-singing 
must have at least three 
qualities: it must: be reverent, 
that is, in accordance with 
the relation of creature to 

' Creator, such as is exempli- 

fied in the Scriptures; it must be God- 

ward, speaking of God or of His 
majesty, His Heavenly Kingdom, His 
saints, ete.; it must be lyrical, not 
only in that it can be set to music, but 
that it must be set to music to have 
its real value as a lyric. The first 
condition will automatically eliminate 

a great many gospel songs which are 

miscalled hymns, because their wording 

is careless, some using mild slang, 
some placing God on an equal plane 

with man, as a social companion, a 

pal or comrade. The second condition 

eliminates a great many hymns which 
are well beloved by many because they 

are written about the first person, “I”, 

“me”, “my” needs, “my” delights, 

“my” hopes, sometimes with never a 

thought towards the King of Kings. 

The third condition does not eliminate 

a truly great hymn from general ac- 

ceptance, but only classifies the more 

beautiful hymns from the others. This 
third quality of a good hymn ean be 
brought to appreciation only by the 
care used in its rendition, and it is the 
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lack of this care which results in 
scrambled hymns. 

For instance: hum to yourself the 
wellknown tune “Lux BEniGna” and 
think the words, “Lead, kindly Light, 
amidst the encircling gloom, Lead 
Thou me on,” and then examine the 
two lines for their hidden meaning, 
and think them over again to the same 
tune. Now what does the punctuation 
do for the hymn? It changes the 
meaning from a request to a plea. 

Many a child, learning the Bible 
version of the twenty-third Psalm 
wonders at the meaning of “The Lord 
is my Shepherd I shall not want.” 

The reader has probably sung that 
wonderful lyric whose first line reads, 
“My God, I love Thee, not because I 
hope for Heaven thereby.” Has he 
ever thought what the meaning would 
be if the breath were taken after the 
word “not”? 

Ignoring punctuation in the playing 
and singing of hymns results in 
scrambled meaning and this is very 
often a preventive to the knowledge 
of the beauty of a hymn, a hypocriti- 
eal rendition of a great truth, and a 
careless form of worship. 

How shall hymns be unscrambled? 
First of all, the accompanist must pay 
more attention to the words than he 
does to the music. He must imagine 
himself to be singing with the singers, 
breathing at the places where it is 
most advantageous and natural, there- 
by helping the singers do their part. 
And their part is in stopping the tone 
for just a fraction of a beat, whether 
breath is taken or not, every time a 
comma or some such mark of punctu- 
ation appears, at the same time ex- 
amining the whole line, to see what the 
meaning was which prompted the poet 
to use a mark of punctuation. Instead 
of singing “O Saving Victim opening 
wide, the Gate of Heaven to man be- 
low,” the accompanist will give the 
singers time to pause after the word 
“victim”, and no time for breath at 
the end of the line after the word 
“wide”, thereby allowing the singers 
to emphasize the solemn address to the 
Saving Victim, Who, for man’s sake, 
is opening wide the Gate of Heaven. 
Where punctuation appears, the sing- 
ers will pay just as close attention to 
it as they would if they were reading 
the words instead of singing them. 
Where the line ends without a mark 
of punctuation, the meaning of the 
line will be found uncompleted, and 
the voice will, without breathing, carry 
the tone over into the next line. As, 
for instance: 

“Around its glorious throne 
Ten thousand saints adore 
Christ, with the Father One, 

And Spirit, everywhere.” 

Hymn-tunes which are preferable in 
the church have three qualities: sing- 
able intervals (easy tune) ; music fitted 
to the words in rhythm and climax; 
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Heid of the music department of the School 
of Music of the Des Moines University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, who has had wide experiences 
in church music and recital work in various 
sectious of the country, and who went from 
the church field in Youngstown, Ohio, to the 
more strenuous and wider activities of the 
Des Moines School of Music. 


moderate range. The first condition 
eliminates some of the more modern 
hymns which are hard to sing because 
of queer intervals. The second can be 
best illustrated by one of the tunes in 
the New Hymnal to “The Son of God 
goes forth to War,” in which the first 
two syllables are very slow, after 
which the words hit a grade and roll 
uphill at an alarming speed. The last 
quality is most easily understood by 
reference to the music of “The Star 
Spangled Banner’, in which the low 
notes are too low, and the high notes 
are too high. 

Considering all these six qualities, 
combined with the necessity of appro- 
priateness for the day, the reader will 
see that the selection of hymns for the 
services is a serious matter. 


Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 


By LE ROY V. BRANT 


UST HOW to solve the par- 
$) ticular problem of one indi- 
vidual is the all-important 
consideration. I have a let- 
ter from one of our readers. 
He writes: 

“Having read your article 
on Choral Societies 1 am writing you 
about mine. 

“It seems hard to get anyone who 
plays well enough to do this work so 
I play myself. Can this be done 
successfully? They cannot read notes 
and I give them sight-reading and 
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voice culture, but I am not able to 
keep them together. The members 
are from one church and it does not 
seem that the singers from other 
churches care to join with them. 

“They allow their church duties to 
come before the Choral work. I 
charge $5.00 per night for two hours, 
and they are not able to pay it. I 
am at a loss to know how to keep up 
the interest. I might do better if I 
could afford to teach for nothing, but 
that is my profession. What can I 
do to keep things going? The money 
is the greatest drawback. If I 
stopped sight-reading and spent the 
time on Choral music would that help? 

“T had a great deal of Choral music 
which I have given them, so they do 
not buy any. 

“In teaching a class of non-readers 
should not the piano be used to get 
their parts? it has to be gone over so 
often.” 

Dealing with the points in the order 
presented above, I believe it is quite 
possible to play and direct simul- 
taneously with considerable success, 
but it is not the ideal arrangement. 

A short period devoted to sight- 
reading and voice culture might help 
if the singers are willing to take the 
time. You will be able to judge 
whether or not they become impatient. 
It will probably take a long time to 
interest singers from other choirs, but 
church choirs will be your most 
fertile field from which to draw voices. 
It appears to me that it is quite log- 
ical that any church members should 
place their church duties ahead of 
the society. In my own endeavors I 
have emphasized the point that church 
duties should come first. This has a 
tendency to please the other choir 
cirectors. 

As to the amount you charge, you 
are in touch with the situation and 
can better judge than anyone at a 
distance. I should think $5.60 for two 
hour’s work is not enough, particular- 
ly in view of the fact that there is 
a great deal of outside work to be 
done. 

Regarding finances, here is a sug- 
gestion which you might be able to 
work out: I have been able, in San 
Jose, to interest the Night School in 
our work, and they are financing our 
program for the year to the extent 
of about $350. I do not know what 
your laws regarding school teaching 
may be in Ohio, but if you are a cer- 
tifieated teacher you will be in a po- 
sition to go to the Night School 
Principal with this matter. 

I believe the idea of your furnish- 
ing the music is fundamentally un- 
sound. If people are not interested 
enough to go to that smail extent, 
your problem is probably one that 
cannot be solved. In dealing with 
non-readers you should use the piano 
to teach them their parts. 
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Boychoir Work by Analysis 


A Column of Analysis of Practical 
Examples for the Benefit of 
All who would Study 


By A CHURCH MUSICIAN 


EEN DELIGHT is the por- 
tion of him who hears that 
famous Paulist Choir under 
the baton of the inimitable 
Father Finn. Fifteen years 
ago I heard them in Spring- 
' field, Mass. This season ‘I 
heard them in the strange surround- 
ings of the new Madison Square 
Garden. 

Out into the vast spaces of the floor 
which has seen international skating 
teams, professional fighters, 6-day bike 
races and what not, came this eccles- 
iastically arrayed column of small 
boys and men. A churehly procession 
into the arena of combat. And the 
churchly procession with its genial di- 
rector, Father Finn, was given an 
ovation which even a fighter might 
envy. 

Father Finn is a wizard. How he 
can take a set of boys from all sorts 
of homes and make them sing as they 
do is nothing short of a marvel. These 
lads sing with an exquisite color in the 
mezzo register, they carry a_ soft 
velvety head tone down into the lower 
register, and the top register is quite 
open and seemingly perfectly placed. 
The boys can acquire an almost un- 
believable beauty of tone in crescendo 
passages and strangely enough they 
build their tones just as do the pro- 
fessionals of years of musical and 
vocal study, singing with beautiful 
legato, fine breath support, clear 
enunciation most of the time, and 
lovely quality of tone all the time. 
They maintained their pitch unwaver- 
ingly with but one exception and the 
lapse was due, I could quite under- 
stand, to the acoustics and the re- 
maining echo from a great fortissimo. 

I listened; as the choir wound its 
way through the mazes of the Tchai- 
kowsky “LEGEND”, with purity of 
tone and color that was most beauti- 
ful to hear. I heard them sing a 
Negro Spiritual to the manner born, 
never for a moment sacrificing tone 
or pitch for effect. I heard them in 
three or four complicated ecclesiasti- 
cal numbers and if any choir ever 
had the true churchly atmosphere this 
organization has it. One need not 
close one’s eyes even in Madison 
Square Garden when listening to the 
Paulist Choir to gather the devotional 
beauty of the work. The choir abounds 
in devotional atmosphere every minute 
it is singing. 

I have been accused from time to 
time of being a brutal materialist in 
my criticisms of boychoirs, that I do 
not possess the soul cf music. I have 
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DR. JOHN M’E. WARD 
The veteran (we say this to get even with 


him) organist of Philadelphia, father and 
big boss of the American Organ Players Club 
of his City, who celebrates his 40th year at St. 
Mark’s Lutheran, and a little more (we have 
pity on him) than his 50th as an organist 
somewhere or other. He is not exactly the 
founder of the A.O.P.C. but Tweed had nothing 
on him for retaining power in high places 
for long terms. Whether it’s his good looks 
or his jovial disposition or his good music 
or the fact that he’s a physician that makes 
him so eternally popular in Philadelphia, no 
one seems to know. Dec. 25th his church 
calendar spoke at great length of his services, 
and complimentary too. Jan. 1st the evening 
service was confined to Dr. Ward’s vompo- 
sitions — “PRAISE THE LORD,’ “NATURE 
Sona,” “Cast THY BuRDEN,” “TRUST IN 
@HE LorD,” “THE LorpD HaTH DONE GREAT 
THINGS,” all for solo voices save the first, a 
chorus. The A.O.P.C. and the A.G.O. gave 
him a dinner, and his choir gave him an 
Aneroid Burometer, “to indicate when the 
next storm is due, I suppose.” 


been reviled because I have taken 
oceasion to suggest that perhaps the 
little boys may not be to blame but 
that the blame might very properly 
be charged to the choirmaster who is 
drawing a salary for something he is 
not qualified to do. 

Father Finn, is, I maintain, a 
wonder in the art of making boys 
sing. His choir is a fine organization 
with a remarkably good boy section. 
It was a pleasure to listen to the tonal 
beauties of the boy voices, to realise 
their grasp of rhythm, nuance and 
color, and above all to hear the freely 
and easily produced sounds, even, and 
well supported, which these little men 
produced. The pianissimos were 
really pianissimo and the forte pas- 
sages promised to lift the roof even 
though they were always magnificent 
musically. 

To date I have heard two fine boy- 
choirs in New York. Be it remem- 
bered that these two fine choirs owe 
their fineness to their choirmasters 
and to their choirmasters alone. That 
I may accord honor where honor is 
due, the other fine choir is that of 
Grace Church where Mr. Ernest 
Mitchell presides. 
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Service Selections 
PROGRAMS from the same organist will not 
be included in consecutive issues. Preferen- 
tial treatment will be given choirmasters who 
observe these requests: 

1. Write your own program lists and fol- 
low the exact style adopted for these columns. 

2. Confine your written list mostly to am 
thems you recommend to your colleagues. 

8. Specify when solos, duets, etc. are used. 

4. Mark * any anthems you consider es- 
pecially practical for the average choirmaster 
in the average church. 

5. Mail your lists once a month, or once 
every second month, to reach the Editorial 
office on or before the 20th of the month, and 
include your printed calendars with your 
typewritten list. 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 
“List to the lark”’—Dickinson 
“Breathe on Me”—Norton 
“Thy Word is like a Garden”— 
Dickinson 
Breahms—Choral Prelude, Advent 
“What Secret Place”—Dickinson 
“Remain With Us’—Coombs 
Johnston—Evensong 
EDMUND SERENO ENDER 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment” 
West’s “Story of Bethlehem” 
Matthews’ “Conversion St. Paul’ 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” 
Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” 
BAUMAN LOWE 
Gaul’s “Holy City” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
THOMAS MOSS 
Schackley—Distant Chimes 
“Doth not Wisdom Cry”—Rogers 
Federlein—Sunset and Evening Bells 
“T Will Magnify Thee”—Rogers 
“Come before His Presence”—Martin 
Loud—Exultate 
ALBERT TUFTS 
“Love the Lord”—Chadwick 
Sjogren— -Fantasia 
a. “I Met My Master’—NMiller 
Tufts—Berceuse-Meditation 
“Prayer’—Marchetti 
Cappelen—Festal Allegro 
ABRAM RAY TYLER 
Aubert—Nocturne 
Casella—Barcarolle 
Tyler—Prelude, Morning, Mid-Day, 
Evening 
HARRISON E. WOOD 
Rogers—Cantabile 3rd Son. 
“Sky so Bright”—Nagler 
Rogers—Passacaglia, 3rd Son. 
Ranaud—Grand Choeur 
Jenkins—Dawn 
“When o’er the Hills”—Dickinson 
WAYNESBORO, PENN. 
EvTerPE CLUB 
Bach—Toccata, Fugue Dm 
“Hark My Soul”—Shelley 
s. “Night of Nights’—Van de Water 
wv. “Silent Night”—Gruber 
s. “Angels from Realms”—Shelley 
Harker—Pastorale 
“As with Gladness”—Berwald 
Demarest—Grand Aria 
e. “Sleep Holy Babe”—Matthews 
Rogers——March 
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Photoplaying 


| dAMeiiet 


Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe 


A Department that Takes a Whack at Every- 
thing and Will Try Anything Once—Park 
Your Tradition before Entering Here 


Mr. Medcalfe’s Comment 


HE OLD WHEEZE regard- 
ing the flattery of imitation 
may still be in working order 
but the theater organist, by 
adopting and adapting the 
good things he hears the 
other fellow do, is not only 
helping himself to better things but is 
doing his bit in establishing a more 
balanced character for the business in 
general. While one of the corner 
stones of theater organing is or- 
iginality, there are many good men 
playing for pictures who do not have 
inventive ability but can somewhat 
readily adapt characteristics of the 
other fellow’s invention; and why not? 

The old masters of music were kind 
enough to hand on to other artists 
and students the products of their 
invention, but until recently no prac- 
tical effort has been made by the suc- 
cessful theater organists to perpetuate 
their ideas. The fellow who played 
glissando chromatics or chromatic 
glissandos, as you wish, was stealing 
Crawford’s stuff and the man doing 
an original topical song was a poor 
imitation of Murtagh. The business 
is too big for such small ideas. If 
Albert Hay Malotte has pleased his 


audiences, his managers, and himself, 
his methods of doing so are certainly 
worthy of consideration. All organ- 
ists, especially those who have been 
playing for pictures less than five 
years, regardless of their present suc- 
cess, would find much to think about 
in studying the work of the older men. 

One attribute in the making of a big 
man is his broad consideration of the 
characteristics of other great men. 
The men who are producing phono- 
graph records of their work, playing 
radio concerts, teaching, and writing 
text books, are doing a great good for 
the theater organ playing profession 
and we will do well to accept the good 
points of their work, making an effort 
to hear them when possible. Western 
organists who ean afford it, are visit- 
ing the eastern cities to observe the 
methods used. Some report that they 
learned what not to do, along with 
some good things to do; and that is 
encouraging. The West is also en- 
tertaining an occasional visitor who 
has not been lured here by our climate 
alone. 

In analyzing the characteristics of 
the great family of theater organists 
the first two general classifications 
might be those who play the organ 
and those who play the organ for 
pictures. If each of these classes of 
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players would only observe and adapt 
some of the policies of the others it 
would tend to standardize our playing, 
which might or might not be an ad- 
vantage. At this time, when all pro- 
fessions are so highly specialized, 
theater organists who would be real 
feature men must specialize- in some 
one branch of the art. If there were 
an organist who could accompany a 
picture like Oliver Wallace, play an 
overture like Henry Murtagh, and a 
popular song like Jesse Crawford, he 
would be somewhat in demand. While 
some of the boys are successfully sell- 
ing their specialties there are plenty 
of others who must work harder, get 
less for it, and be thrilled when the 
local publicity man calls them versa- 
tile. The why demands another story. 

Since the time of Confucius great 
minds have attempted to define the 
word success unsuccessfully. Each in- 
dividual must choose his own ideal of 
suceess, but in the theater world we 
like to assume that the man who is 
popular with his audience and is well 
paid for it has attained that: coveted 
pinacle. As Will Rogers or someone 
else has said, “Lives of great men all 
remind us—” and the theater organ 
playing profession has some great 
men; then why not adopt what of their 
methods seem worthy or useful to our 
individual style and position and make 
them a part of our bag of tricks? To 
imitate another’s style of playing is 
not an easy task for everyone, nor 
should an organist attempt it to the 
obseuring of his own personal charac- 
teristics. There is no short nor snappy 
road to success in this or any other 
business. Practically every man at 
the top has found that persistent effort 
toward an ideal has won his goal. 
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New York’s Situation 


Another Studio Opened for Photoplayers where Theater Work 
in all its Complications may be Mastered by Those 
Willing to Work for What Broadway Wants 





3 N THE DAYS long ago THE 
‘| AMERICAN ORGANIST officially 
took note of the status of 
that branch of the profession 
that was making commend- 
able headway against the 
odds of ten to one in the 
theater field. That first article dealt 
with the work Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld 
was then doing in the Rialto, Rivoli, 
and, a little later, Criterion Theaters. 
Mr. Riesenfeld was an orchestral con- 
ductor whose training had been in the 
more strenuous and comfortable fields 
than the realms of motion pictures can 
boast. He employed six organists. 
The six wanted, more or less openly, 
a seventh on the staff for relief duty 
in a long-hoped-for day-off each week. 

In that day the big orchestra in 
the motion picture theater was one of 
forty players—advertised in their own 
house-organ as sixty. Mistakes in ad- 
ditions didn’t mean any more then 
than they do now. Today the Roxy 
announces one hundred and ten play- 
ers, and I have actually counted ninety 
orchestral men playing at one time in 
the pit. An orchestra of ninety play- 
ers in a motion picture theater is 
something this world has not yet fully 
counted among its blessings. We as 











a mass of human beings are slow to 
recognize our advantages. It’s so 
much easier to count our floods, earth- 
quakes, and train wrecks. 

We did not hear much of jazz in 
those good old days. Jazz was hardly 
yet old enough to be seen clearly by 
the multitude of us righteous ones 
without stronger glasses than most of 
us had to wear. It was almost the 
era of SmokEY Moxes and HuNKEY 
Dorey. Almost, not entirely. 

There was Mr. Ralph Brigham in 
the Strand, an artist who valued 
pianissimo and the staccato at their 
true merit and used them accordingly. 
He was probably not the first; he was 
only the first I happened to hear. 

Music in that day was not the Saxo- 
phoned affair it is today. I do not 
know that I object to Saxophones as 
aclass. We all have to live. Remem- 
ber what you used to play for the 
lighter scenes of the dramas of 1918? 
It was in 1918 this magazine began its 
eareer. The tide has turned in many 
directions since then, to the sorrow of 
many, the joy of many; the vast ma- 
jority looked on unmoved. 

Renting an organ to practise on in 
those days was a comparatively simple 
matter; it is a comparatively complex 


MR. LEW WHITE 


The console detracts attention from the man, and the man spoils the view of the console, but 
when no better photo is available and a photo is desirable, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST occasion- 
ally makes use of a compromise such as this, providing the plate is donated for the purpose,’ 


as in this case. Mr. White 


Roxy Theater. 


is familiar to New Yorkers for his work at this console in the 
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matter now. The legitimate organ has 
almost gone from Broadway. Broad- 
way is a long tiresome road that be- 
gins nowhere and ends there; at the 
same time it keeps on going forever 
and never ends anywhere. It draws 
men from all over the world—to its 
sorrow, to theirs. It also sends men 
all over the world—no doubt very 
often to the world’s sorrow too. 
Wasn’t it only recently these pages 
preached the gospel of the map, the 
geographical gospel that as one city 
differed from another in glory, so one 
photoplaying style and one photoplay- 
er differed from another in glory, and 
never the twain shall meet? They 
have tried it. A hero tried it only 
recently and went out by way of the 
heroic highway. Too bad that things 
like that must come and keep on 
coming all down the ages. 

What is photoplaying? Do you 
know? If you are in California you 
know what California photoplaying 
is, but what of Rochester, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New York? If you 
live, as I do, in New York, what of 
Seattle, Miami, and Montpelier? 

It’s a strange trait of our natures 
that we are always right and the other 
fellow is more or less of a mess. He 
doesn’t see our way at all; he must be 
wrong. He is wrong. We in New 
York are so certain that the other 
fellow is wrong that we get our friends 
to tell us so after they’ve been to 
Virginia and Nevada. to see and hear. 

What is right? or wrong? or good 
or bad? I don’t know, nor very much 
care at the moment. What I happen 
to like is enough for me; I’ll bank on 
that.. Anyway I would rather bank 
on my own opinions than on those of 
another, and so would you. 

Now where are we getting? Mr. 
S. L. Rothafel is making a fortune 
for somebody because he knows the 
public does not know what it wants 
and therefore he can poke something 
at it, dress that something up pretty, 
and say to the public, Here, this is 
what you want. And the public, like 
as not, says Yes, that’s just it. And 
that’s just it, right enough. 

Our schools used to say to us that 
they knew what we wanted. Our gov- 
ernment says it to us, our wives say 
it to us, our preachers say it to us, 
everybody says it to us but the tax 
collector and he’s too busy telling us 
what he wants. But the old style 
school never tried seriously to tell any- 
body what they wanted in regard to 
photoplaying, for nobody knew. The 
business was just beginning. No man 
could tell which direction it would 
take. For a while on Broadway it 
looked honestly as though it would 
take the direction of righteousness in 
music and slide along smoothly on a 
course of ethical culture for nobodies. 
Then the other element got busy and 
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it proved both unpopular and un- 
profitable to keep the faith. 

The “Original Organ Novelty” was 
the result. Enough to sicken any of 
us of our jobs. It simply cannot be 
done to the satisfaction of anybody 
week after week, with the exception 
of the mental nobodies. And they 
don’t count; but they pay. That too, 
is just it. 

Some months ago we set our star 
on the ideal of a theater school for 
New York City, to right all these 
errors. Immediately the Velazco Stu- 
dios were announced, down in the heart 
of the theatrical district of Broadway, 
and Mr. Emil Velazco made the right 
start by buying a unit organ. I’m 
beginning to believe a straight organ 
is too good for the theater. Mr. 
Velazeo has his own future to make, 
and it will be just as large as he says 
it shall be. His own energy and in- 
genuity will settle the boundaries of 
his fame and achievements. 

And no sooner has the ink dried on 
the Velazeo Studios announcement 
than we have another and still more 
emphatic announcement, of the White 
Institute of Organ. The unit organ 
again, two of them and more to follow. 

Where do we go from here? Right 
straight ahead. We shall soon enough 
see what’s up there in the sweet or 
bitter future. It will have problems 
of its own too. : 

Now New York, instead of having 
no definite studios willingly and vig- 
orously devoted to the welfare of the 
theater organist, has two, both on 
Broadway, both handled by experi- 
enced theater men, both equipped with 
unit organs, both making a beginning 
by lessons in the theater style of organ 

laying. 

‘ What's ahead of these two schools? 
Hard times, hard trials, hard work, 
and suecess—in exact proportion to the 
money and effort each put into their 
jobs. Just as these columns gave a 
presentation of the first studios to be 
announced for theater work, so also 
do they give the data available for the 
second studios. 

Mr. Lew White, long with the 
Stanley Company of Philadelphia, 
came to New York to head the Roxy 
staff of organists. By this time 
millions of people have seen him 
seated at the gigantic middle console 
as it rose out of the coal-bin or else- 
where in the nether regions of the 
tremendous Roxy Theater. On _ his 
right was an organist, on his left was 
another. They did one scenic job 
early in their careers that deserves 
to stand for many years as a memorial 
to their abilitv to do the impossible. 
Tt was impossible not because it was 
difficult but because there was no time 
to learn it or do it. 

Mr. Lew White’s father was a 
Philadelphia music teacher, his first 
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instrument the violin, his foreign 
travel and study was in Germany, his 
certificate came from the Philadelphia 
Music Academy, and his chief organ 
teacher was Dr. Alexander H. Mat- 
thews of Philadelphia. He has been 
associated with the Meyer Davis or- 


chestra, as experimental organist with’ 


the Victor Co. and is now a Brunswick 
recording artist. He is contracted to 
write a series of motion picture com- 
positions. He has played in the Du- 
Pont, E. T. Stotesbury, and Marshall 
Field residences. 

Associated with Mr. White is Mr. 
Dezso d’Antalffy, a Bossi pupil, once 
with the Royal Academy at Budapest 
and the Eastman School at Rochester; 
he will specialize in improvising, para- 
phrasing, and foundational work in 
the rudiments of true organ playing. 

Mr. George Epstyne, a member of 
the present Roxy Theater staff, is as- 
sociated with Mr. White in his new 
studios, as is. also Mr. C. A. J. Par- 
mentier. This makes a trio of teach- 
ers for Mr. White’s staff, and yet he 
is not satisfied, for his present plans 
are to give the use of one of the stu- 
dios to any teacher in the Metropoli- 
tan district whose playing a pupil 
wants to acquire. 

Thus Mr. White recognizes that the 
arts of photoplaying have progressed 
far enough to witness the differentia- 
tion of styles—one style differing 
from another not only in glory but in 
several other ways. 

Mr. Hubbell Robinson is publicity 
manager and active in office routine, 
so that here we have a group of organ 
studios properly equipped to separate 
the business of organ playing from 
the pleasure of it—an operation almost 
requiring a genius. 

The equipment consists at present 
of a three-manual unit organ and a 
two-manual, with another two-manual 
console already placed and awaiting 
the pipe-work; all organs are by 
Kimball, who built the instruments 
Mr. White used in the Stanley circuit 
and in the Roxy Theater in New 
York. A projection machine, screen, 
stereopticon, library, ete. are to com- 
plete the equipment. The purpose is 
manifestly to develop theater organ- 
ists, and Mr. White has the initial 
advantage of good standing with a 
cireuit able to use many organists. 

The White Studios, beautifully 
decorated rooms ideally situated in 
the Broadway theatrical district, were 
cpened Dec. 21st, after seven weeks 
of alteration and preparation for them. 
Here we have the realization that one 
cannot learn to be an artist nor de- 
velop an artistic inclination if housed 
in a tin garage, and Mr. White has 
seen first to the business of making 
attractive rooms and getting modern 
theater organs to work on. How 
many of us can recall the little old 
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balky two-manual organs we had to 
practise on? And what chance had 
many of us of developing a genuine 
love for music under those conditions? 
Some things just cannot be done. 

What is the future of theater music 
on Broadway? One of our greatest 
builders lamented the advent of the 
phonofilm. He thought it would put 
the organ builder and his product 
mto the discard. To me the phono- 
graph of 1918 is about as good as the 
phonofilm. True, a man like Mr. Roth- 
afel can use it in his ensemble and 
make a great effect with it. But I 
should expect the piccolo to displace 
the organ about as effectively as the 
talking picture could. We shall con- 
tinue to need photoplayers, whether 
or not they continue to receive the 
money they are entitled to by virtue of 
their efforts. 

I have faith in the kind of organ- 
ists we have in theaters in New York, 
on Broadway and off. They are wait- 
ing their chance to turn the hearts of 
their employers and their patrons 
back to an enduring form of quasi-art 
just as soon as the opportunity arrives 
--~as soon as the sob-floppery of song- 
plugging has turned its back. 

The legitimate organ builders can 
help if they see that the organs are 
placed somewhere in the theater, 
rather than in ths back yard or under 
the fourth sub-cellar. They can also 
help if they will turn slightly to more 
pungent colors and higher wind pres- 
sures, for the dear ticket-buying public 
—the kind that turns the radio battery 
twelve points above safety because, 
they say, they want to hear it. 

I once heard of several organists 
who didn’t want to play jazz in the 
theater. In fact they said they 
wouldn’t do it. Not even to hold a 
job. I admire martyrs. Yet I seem 
to like my own church job well 
enough to hold on to it and not re- 
fuse to play hymns, full well knowing 
none the less that most of them as 
music and art are infinitely inferior 
to the jazz my theater friends refuse 
to play. It is the very same; we of 
the church play unspeakable tunes 
called hymns because the church still 
wants them, and our brothers of the 
iheater play jazz because the theater 
still wants it. That is our duty. It 
is but wholesome to face it and make 
the best of it. 

The White Institute of Organ is 
going to try to show organists of any 
and every description how ‘to play 
jazz nicely for the theater——Mr. 
White is an artist at it when nec- 
essary—and also show them something 
better than Onward Christian Soldiers 
when they happen to have a church 
seene on the screen. That will im- 
prove theater playing and help the 
cause of organ salaries. 
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The Small Organ in Excelsis 


The Problems of Designing and Selling the Small Organ 
Met and Handsomely Solved in the Harding Organ 


|OW CAN the small organ be 
sold to the small church and 
yet not constitute all that is 
little in comparison with the 
gigantic contracts of today’s 
world of organ building? 
Mr. J. Horace Harding gave 
the organ as a memorial to William 
W. Harding and Catharine B. Hard- 
ing. Mr. Gustav F. Dohring handled 
the contract and drew the specifica- 
tions, as eastern representative of 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam gave the dedicatory recitals 
Nov. 23rd, playing in the afternoon 
to those who constituted the musical 
elite, and in the evening to those 
whose tastes required a sweetened diet. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. JAmes THE LEss 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Specifications by Mr. G. F. Dourine 
16° Vs 470 B. -2O8. Use: 
PEDAL: 4%” Wind. 
1 16 DIAPASON ff 44w 
2 DOLCE p 32wm 
3 BOURDON f 32w 
4 8 Diapason ff No. 1 
5 Violoncello f No. 12-S 
GREAT: (Expressive) 444” Wind 
6 8 DIAPASON f 73m 
DULCIANA p 73m 
QUAINTONE mf 73m 
MELODIA mp 73w 
4 FLUTE mp 73wm 
8 FRENCH HORN mf 73r 
Tremulant 





SWELL: 314” Wind. 
12:16 VIOL mf 85wm 
13 8 DIAPASON f 73m 
14 Viol mf No. 12 
15 CELESTE mf 61m 
16 DOLCE CELESTE mp 2r 134m 
17 STOPPED FLUTE p 73w 
18 4 Viol mf No. 12 
19 HARMONIC FLUTE mp 73m 
20 8 OBOE p 73r 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 
To Ped. 
4’ s 


Gt. Sw. 
Gs Ss 
8’ GS GS Gs 
16’ Gs s 
PISTONS: 4 GP. 4 SP. 4 TUTTI. 
CRESCENDOS: G and P. S and P. 
Reg. 
G-P Reversible 


- 2 h.p. Orgoblo 


Afternoon Program 


Schumann—Sketch C 
Grace—Reverie on University 
Bach—Vivace (Son. 6) 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 6 
Barnes—Toceata Gregorian (Son. 1) 
Evening Program 
Barnes—Toceata Gregorian (Son. 1) 
Beethoven—Largo Appassionata (Son. 
A) 
Handel—Allegro (Con. 4) 
Karg-Elert—Mirrored Moon 
Baumgartner—Divertissement (ms.) 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Widor-—Intermezzo (Son. 6) 
































Builders’ Brevities 
AUSTIN 


is increasing its New York City ex- 
hibit by a 4-154 in the famous St. 
George’s Church which is now in the 
process of erection, and a second 4m 
of over 100 stops for the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest which is now in the 
course of building. These two impor- 
tant organs give the Company an un- 
usual addition in this rich eastern ter- 
ritory; both instruments were sold 
under Mr. Herbert Brown, New York 
representative of the Company. The 
full stoplists will be used in later 
pages. Another 4m has been com- 
pleted, for the University of Kansas 
where Mr. C. S. Skilton and Mr. Lee 
Greene will do factory recitals. 

MR. FRANK BLASHFIELD 
has completed the modernizing of a 
3-31-1675 organ for the Methodist 
Chureh, Oberlin, Ohio, with such suc- 
cess as to win a two-column tribute 
in the local press to celebrate the 
event. Mr. Blashfield supplied a new 
console, added Chimes, and completely 
modernized the organ in every way, 
including revoicing. What the. Oberlin 
Tribune printed about it would be an 
excellent advertising program for the 
idea of Modernizing if Mr. Blashfield 
cared to use it. 

KILGEN 

reports two recent contracts for 
British Honduras, one for the Cathe- 
dral, the other for Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, both of Belize; these organs were 
“constructed of mahogany throughout 
and all metal parts of the action coated 
with nickel plate; even the interior 
action must be made of mahogany.” 
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Kilgen shipped 25 organs in one 
month and received orders for eight, 
24 for churches, 6 to theaters, 2 to 
schools, and one to a hotel. Among 
Kilgen contracts, in addition to the 
list published in their news items in 
the January issue are: 

St. Mary’s, Detroit, 4m and Echo, 
Dr. Kern, organist of the church; 

Lido Hotel, Long Beach, N. Y.; 

Cumberland Presbyterian, Union 
City, Tenn., 2m; 

St. Joseph’s, Providence, R. I., 3m, 
specifications by Mr. Alfred Kilgen; 

Holy Trinity, Hackensack, N. J., 
2m; 

Fourth Presbyterian, Washington, 
D. C., 3m, nearing completion ; 

Mormon Temple, Cedar City, Utah, 
2m. 

Recent shipments from the factory 
included : 

Cleveland, St. John’s, 3m; 

Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Sacred Heart, 3m; 

Wilmington, Del., St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran, 3m; 

Chicago, Rogers Park Congrega- 
tional, 3m; 

Woonsocket, R. I., St. Charles, 3m; 

Fayette, Mo., Central College, 2m; 

Chicago, Holy Family Academy, 
2m; 

Eneinitas, Calif., La Paloma Thea- 
ter, 2m; 

Youngstown, 
2m; 

Towson, Md., Towson Theater, 2m; 

Brownsville, Texas, Capitol, 2m; 

Mt. Airy, N. C., Paramount, 2m; 

Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Monica’s, 3m; 

Two-manual organs were sent also 
to Newark, Lincoln, Oklahoma City, 
New Haven, Goshen, Elfinwild, Van 
Buren, Salt Lake City, Baltimore, 
Louisville. 


MARR & COLTON 


have discovered the value of color 
and are applying it to their consoles 
in theater and similar installations 
so that these always popular bits of 
incomprehensible furniture shall har- 
morize with the theater’s general dec- 
orating scheme while they are attract- 
ing the attention of the populace. 
Appearances do count, as everybody 
knows, and the Marr & Colton color 
schemes may be looked upon as a step 
in the wholesome direction of remov- 
ing the organ from the undertaking 
classification and transposing it to the 
entertaining. Marr & Colton colors 
as already applied to various theater 
installations are: White and Gold, 
Burmese Blue, Antique Mahogany, 
Palmetto Green, Chinese Red and 
Goid, Oriental Gold, Bolerno Cream, 
and Driftwood Smoke. Just to prove 
you are not color-blind, how many can 
you positively identify? 


MR. M. P. MOLLER 


gave a dinner Jan. 5th, at Hotel Dag- 
mar, Hagerstown, Md., to his business 


Ohio, Ohio Theater, 
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associates, having as his guests all 
those from far and near associated 
with him in the world of organ build- 
ing. Events such as this are evidence 
of a new era in organ building when 
business relationships in the organ 
industry will be humanized and 
broadened to match those already ex- 
isting in some of the more advanced 
among other industries. 
JAZZ-BAND VS. ORGAN 
A Hoperut PropHecy BAsEp oN 
AN OccaAsIONnAL ACTUALITY 
By EvuGENE R. KILGEn 

SOOTHING strains from the organ, 
rather than the racy notes of a jazz 
band, may furnish the music for the 
mid-day diners and afternoon bridge 
groups in large hotels throughout the 
country within the next few years. 
The organ can take the place of the 
jazz band because it is capable of re- 
producing the tones of the modern 
jazz band as well as those of the sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Many hotels have shown a tendency 
toward the organ and some have al- 
ready installed organs. The Lido 
Hotel, Long Beach, N. Y., will have 
its organ in March. 

Hotel managers tell us that luncheon 
guests prefer a soothing music, such 
as the organ affords, rather than the 
jazz music of a dance orchestra. It 
is said that in London hotel guests 
are already dancing to the music of 
the organ. The business executive who 
has luncheon at the hotel is generally 
not in the mood for racy music; prob- 
ably he has been rushing since early 
morning and he wants soothing music, 
not the disconcerting music of jazz. 

THE ASHMALL COLLECTION 
OrGAN AND CHorR Music CATALOGUE 

AVAILABLE AT DISCOUNT 

FOR MANY years the late Wm. E. 
Ashmall kept steadily at the task of 
increasing his already vast stock of 
publications for the organ, voice, and 
choir. When the entire stock was 
purchased by McLaughlin & Reilly of 
Boston they had to transport 50,000 
pounds of music and plates from Ar- 
lington, N. J. 

Among the lists of music offered 
are: the piano catalogue, 10c a copy 
for standard editions of all sorts of 
classics and modern works; the church 
song and secular song catalogues; a 
large list of anthems of the kind most 
in demand by the average choir and 
congregation; the Cecilia series of 
booklets of harmonium 2-staff music, 
in 25 books, containing short inter- 
ludes or offertories, some of it original, 
some transcribed from famous bits of 
organ or orchestral music; and, last 
but not least, the organ catalogue, 
both in separate pieces and in the 
booklet form familiar to all organists. 

The organ books number 278, each 
containing an average of six or eight 
pieces, usually all 3-staff organ music. 
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Mr. Ashmall, editor and publisher of 
this great catalogue, was a practical 
musician first and a publisher second. 
Tucked away in many of the books 
are gems of rare value, some of them 
discovered by many, others unknown 
to the majority of players. Mr. Ash- 
mall’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s 
MipsuMMER Nicut’s DrEAM OVERTURE 
has just been published by the new 
owners of the catalogue. 


Conservatory Notes 
Brief Items from the Places Where 
Organists are Made not Born 

_ THE DEL CASTILLO SCHOOL 
inaugurated in Boston about a year 
ago has grown to a full-house with 
waiting-list record. And the waiting 
list is a hard, cold fact of 27 actual 
applicants. Another record of fact, 
rot hard and cold but warm and 
soothing, is the list of Del Castillo 
graduates appointed : 

Miss Madeline Wise, Capitol, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Miss Nancy Locklin, Bradley, Put- 
nam, Conn. 

Miss Amy Markel, Porter, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Miss Nellie Macphee, 
Quincy, Mass. 
eae Louis J. Allard, State, Nashua, 

Mr. Edward J. Lord, Milford, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 

Mr. Gladstone Kingkade, Uptown, 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Carl L. Smith, Casino, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Mr. C. L. Martin, Strand, Waverly, 
Mass. 

Mr. Del Castillo preluded his school 
work with many years work in theaters 
and occasionally falls by the wayside 
even now to the temptation of the 
sereen. He recently filled opening en- 
gagements for new Marr & Colton 
organs in the Egleston, Boston; Eliza- 
beth, Falmouth; and Hollywood, 
Charlestown. Also the new organ in 
Winthrop, Mass. He also opened the 
showings of “Potenkin” at Symphony 
Hall and “The Station Master”. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL 

iists an imposing faculty in all branch- 
es and an equally imposing array of 
courses. The general organ faculty 
begins with Harold Gleason, Abel M. 
Decaux, and Warren Gehrken, and 
ends with those two geniuses in the 
theater school, Robert Berentsen and 
Harold O. Smith, both good former- 
New Yorkers. Mr. Gleason, who heads 
all the organ work, is director of the 
special classes in organ methods, ex- 
temporization, and service playing. 
There are 18 organs, two 4m, six 3m, 
and ten 2m; the builders represented 
are Austin (whose product there re- 
mains the world’s largest theater or- 
gan), Marr & Colton, Méller, Skinner, 
and Steere. 


Alhambra, 
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FOURTH IN A FAMILY OF FOUR 


The Church of St. James the Less, Philadelphia, Pa., furnishes such an object lesson 
of all that is desirable that we present it in this issue through the medium of stop- 
list, description, and four photos—the building itself as our front cover, the choir 
and case as shown in the builder’s own page, the two sides of the case in close view 
for our frontispiece, and the console herewith. Hillgreen, Lane & Co., of Alliance 
built the instrument, which was sold, designed, and finished through the supervision 
of their eastern representative, Mr. Gustav F. Dohring. Mr. Lynnwood Farnam 


gave the dedicatory recitals. 


The console and its appointments and location are 


added elements of beawty in this unusual small-organ installation. 


Personal Items 
What the Leaders in the Profession 
Are Thinking and Doing 


MR. SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
of the College of the City of New 
York, where he gives two recitals a 
week during the season, celebrated 
his 50th organistie anniversary Jan. 
8th in a special program at City Col- 
lege. Mr. Baldwin acquired his first 
organ position in January 1878; this 
was with the House of Hope Presby- 
terian St. Paul, Minn. 

MR. H. G. CLOSE 
of Central Methodist, Saulte Ste. 


Marie, Ontario, uses his Rotospeed 
duplicating device to print for his 
choir chants and responses ete. of his 
vwn composition to fit particular needs 
of his service. A good idea worth 
adopting. 
DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY 
of Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
presents the following musicales this 
season : 
Gounod’s “Gallia” 
Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus” 
Day’s “Dies Irae” 
Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
is playing a series of Bach recitals at 


the chureh of the Holy Communion, 
New York, on the Sundays and Mon- 
days of February, repeating on Mon- 
day the program of the Sunday be- 
fore. Feb. 27th Mr. Farnam plays 
his 180th recital in Holy Communion 
series; beginning in November of next 
season he inaugurates a series in which 
he will play the entire organ works of 
Bach. 

MR. CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
was accompanist for the Reading 
Choral Society’s program under the 
baton of Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, with 
45 Philadelphia. Orchestra players, in 
a mixed program of choral and or- 
chestral music. The Society’s next 
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presentation is the Bach “Sr. Mar- 
THEW”. Mr. Hartline opened the new 
WRWR Reading radio series, from 
Trinity Lutheran on Sunday after- 
noons at 3. Mr. Hartline’s Christmas 
Dawn service drew an audience of a 
thousand. 

MR. JUDSON W. MATHER 
and the First Presbyterian, Spokane, 
have their services broadcast over 
KGA and the Church has devised an 
attractive postcard for radio acknowl- 
edgment, on which are pictured the 
church and minister on one half, and 
the organist, organ, and choir on the 
other. 

MISS CATHARINE MORGAN 
won the $600 Fontainebleau scholar- 
ship of the Octave Club of her city, 
Norristown, Pa., which sends her to 
Paris for three months during the 
coming summer. This is the first 
award of the Club and Miss Morgan 
was selected not from the performance 
of any set tests but from her current 
record of usefulness and worthiness 
‘in the music world of her community. 
Miss Morgan’s recent musicales in 
Haw Avenue Methodist, Norristown, 
were a Candle-Light service on Christ- 
mas afternoon with a choir of about 
100 voices, comprising senior and jun- 
ior choirs, and “MEsstaH” excerpts for 
the evening Christmas service. 

MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT’S 
season thus far includes dedicatory 


recitals at White Plains (2), Wor- 
cester, Framingham, Mount Vernon, 
Amarillo (2), Erie; return engage- 
ments at Framingham, Huntington, 
Wilkesbarre, Du Pont Estate (3) ; and 
appearances at Brattleboro, Annville, 


Hazelton, Reading, Quincy, Grand 
Rapids, Sanford. He has also played 
over WJZ for the Aeolian and Estey 
Companies, and twice monthly he 
plays preludial recitals in Town Hall in 
conjunction with the meetings of the 
League for Political Education. 
MR. ABRAM RAY TYLER 

is a devotee of improvisation and 
plays completely improvised recitals, 
which are also broadcast over WWJ, 
at Temple Beth El, Detroit, Mich. We 
quote the preface to one of Mr. Ty- 
ler’s programs, and two programs: 

“A word of explanation, as to the 
meaning of this performance, may not 
be deemed amiss. A passage of Serip- 
ture is complete in itself. Many won- 
derful sermons, however, have been 
delivered, having as “TEXTS” almost 
every word and paragraph in the Bi- 
ble. But, it is doubtful if you would 
often attend a church in which the 
Minister only read sermons written 
(composed) by someone else, no matter 
how great or interesting they might 
be. What you go for is the minister’s 
personal interpretation of the great 
thoughts or acts of others. Music, be- 
ing also a language, is susceptible of 
the same treatment. The modern or- 
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DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


British Representative of T.A.0. who was 
born in England and educated there, but who 
spent many years in professional work in 
America and has returned to England at least 
for an extended visit if not for permanent 
residence. Dr. Mansfield is wellknown in the 
organ world for his compositions and trans- 
criptions, as well as for his literary work on 
music subjects. 


gan, particularly, permits the DIS- 
CUSSION OF any type of Musical 
Message, from a Song to a Symphony. 
In this spirit we ask your considera- 
tion of this program.” 


Program 1 
Extemporization of a Prelude based 
on material inspired by the occasion. 
Improvisation, based on the motive of 
a Tchaikowsky song. 
Improvisation on an Elegiac Melody 
by Grieg. 
Improvisation on a theme from the D 
minor Symphony of Franck. 


Program 2 

Prelude, extemporaneous. 

Improvisation, based on two tradition- 
al Hebrew Melodies. 

Improvisation, based on a Gregorian 
Tone, from the liturgy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Improvisation, based on a wellknown 
melody sung in _ non-liturgical 
churches to the words Abide With 
Me. 


MR. PIETRO YON 


in his new duties as organist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, where 
the new Kilgen organs are in process 
of erection, gave the people of New 
York an opportunity to hear the 
Roman Poliphonie Choir, irom the 
Vatican Basilicas, Rome, under the 
direction of Msgr. R. Casimiri, in a 
farewell program Jan. 15th. The 
Choir returned to Rome Jan. 17th 
after this Solemn Mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s, when Palestrina’s “PAPAE Mar- 
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CELLI Mass” for six mixed voices was 
sung. The Cathedral Choir sang the 
Gregorian chant of the day and Mr. 
Yon played the organ solos on the 
Chancel division already completed by 
Kilgen. 


CHOIR GOES VISITING 


Anp Inspires ANOTHER CHURCH TO 
ORGANIZE JUNIOR CHOIRS 


By Race Ler 

THE JUNIOR and Senior Choirs of 
the Congregational Church, Westfield, 
N. J., sang at the dedication of the 
Parish House, Stanley Memorial, 
Chatham. The service was given with- 
out rehearsal at the church and was 
carried through without a flaw. The 
choirs sing with excellent tone and 
were so successful that the Chatham 
church has decided to add a Junior 
Choir to the present organization. 
The blending of girls’ and boys’ voices 
with the adults’ is very refreshing, 
besides holding untold value in the 
lives of the Juniors. 

The Federation of Churches under 
the Extension Work of Columbia 
University has a school at Gramercy 
Park where training in Worship and 
its Uses in the Churches and in Junior 
Choir Training are given. Why do 
not more organists and those interested 
in keeping the boys and girls inter- 
ested in the church avail themselves 
of this unusual opportunity? 

Miss Grace Leeds Darnell, Mus. 
Doe., long associated with Miss Voss- 
eller in the Flemington Children’s 
Choirs, is organist of the Westfield 
Congregational and has contributed 
invaluable services in the Metropolitan 
area for the good of church music. 


BACH CANTATA CLUB 


ORGANIZED IN NEw YorK WitH 
ELABORATE PROGRAMS 


BACKED by a list of the organisti- 
cally elete of the Metropolis is a new 
organization designed to make known 
the cantatas and other music of Bach 
too rarely heard in concert. Bach 
wrote 295 cantatas, church and secu- 
lar; 199 are still available. A choir 
of 25 has been organized; concerts 
will be given in St. Thomas’ Church; 
Mr. Albert Stoessel is conductor; the 
Bach Chamber Orchestra will assist 
in concerts; subscription and single 
tickets are available. The programs 
are: 
Jan. 18: Three church cantatas and 
organ solos by Dr. T. Tertius Noble. 
Feb. 15: Instrumental music, organ 
solos by Mr. Arthur Egerton. 
March 7: Mixed program, Dr. 
David McK. Williams in organ solos. 
April 11: Organ and violin pro- 
gram, with Mr. Lynnwood Farnam. 
May 2: Mass in B minor, with the 
N. Y. Oratorio Society; Mr. Hugh 
Porter at the organ. 
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BENNETT ORGAN IN UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FTI. MADISON, IOWA 


More Facts About Bennett Organs 











Fort Madison, Iowa. 


January 10, 1928 
Bennett Organ Co., 


Rock Island, II. 
Dear Sirs: 


We feel it not only our duty, but a pleasure to write 
to you in terms of praise respecting the Organ 
erected by you in our church. 


After months of investigation, and partially covering 
five different states, and negotiation with five build- 
ers, your Organ was the unanimous choice of the 
committee. 


The placing of the three separate organs and cathe- 
dral chimes, gives an unusual opportunity for rich- 
ness and beauty of tone. 


Our first Organ was built by your predecessors, and 
gave us splendid service for over thirty-nine years, 
which in itself is an enviable reputation. 


We shall not forget your straightforward business 
methods exercised in handling this proposition. 
Yours very truly, 
C. J. WILLIAMS, See’y. 
Organ Committee 
Union Presbyterian Church 











December 10, 1927. 
Bennett Organ Co., 


Rock Island, II. 
My Dear Mr. Bennett: 


After my very pleesant experience in Fort Madison 
1 surely feel good toward a Bennett organ. The 
recital came off without a hitch (at least as far 
as the organ was concerned). The people seem 
very well pleased with the organ, and I don’t see 
how they can be otherwise. 


The voicing of the organ is particularly good. The 
body of the full organ is sonorous and ‘“‘meaty’’. 
The reeds are splendid. The Echo worked out 
better than I expected. 


The action is responsive and air supply adequate 
to any legitimate demand. Naturally as I had 
planned the organ and felt a strong sense of respon- 
sibility in connection with its success I appreciate 
your work more thar I otherwise would. I con- 
gratulate you on the splendid job and wish you 
every success. 
Yours very truly, 
CLAUDE L, FICHTHORN 


Dean Missouri Valley College 
School of Music 
Marshall, Missouri 





BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY 
Organ Architects and Builders 


Rock Island, Illinois 
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Australia 
by 
ARTHUR 
SMYTH 
Official 
Representative 


Dr. T. Haran, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
the newly-appointed organist at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, took up 
his duties in May, 1927. He is an 
Englishman, and was educated music- 
ally at the Royal College of Musie, 
London, where he studied under the 
late Sir Walter Parratt. For the past 
ten years, Dr. Haigh has been on the 
staff of examiners for the Associated 
Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M., and 
his travels in that capacity have taken 
him round the world five times. He 
is well known as a recitalist, having 
played much in England, Canada, 
Australia, Ceylon, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania. As a composer he has pub- 
lished much organ and pianoforte mu- 
vie, as well as choral music, and a 
work on pedal playing for organists, 
which latter is published by Paxton & 
Co. of London. 

The organ in Sydney Cathedral is 
shortly to be replaced, at the instance 
of Dr. Haigh, by a very fine instru- 
ment, now in England, which was 
built and voiced by that celebrated 
voicer, J. W. Whiteley of London 

Although there is a choir-school in 
connection with the Cathedral, the 
adult members of the choir are for 
the most part voluntary. It is hoped 
in the near future to engage profes- 
sional soloists in the adult choir, so 
that the daily evensong at St. An- 
drew’s may be brought into line with 
similar services as sung in the cathed- 
rals of England. 

Dr. Haigh is enthusiastic about the 
quality of Australian voices, and he 
looks forward to the future with op- 
timistie feeling for Australian music 
as a whole, and church music and or- 
gan playing in particular. Dr. Haigh 
has already given two recitals at which 
it was evident that he knew his job. 


HEIDEMANN 
O ficial 
Representative 


CLEVELAND  churehes __ generally 
gave their Christmas programs on 
Christmas day, but four gave them 


DR. T. HAIGH 
Of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, Australia 


on the 18th. These include the Lake- 
wood Congregational and Christian 
Church which united in a service at 
the former, the combined choirs mak- 
ing sixty voices, the selections being 
anthems by Stainer, Parker, Rogers, 
ete. and a prelude recital by Maynard 
England. Broadway M. E. gave a 
cantata, “The Story of Bethlehem”, 
by Wm. Spence, under the direction 
of Catherine Daniels, organist, and 
Alice V. Stevens, acting organist. 

Handel’s “MrsstaH” was given on 
the 18th in Lakewood M. E. by the 
choir of the church augmented to 100 
voices; John Colville conducting, Mrs. 
Ida Reeder at the organ. The church 
orchestra also assisted. 

Arthur Quimby’s recital for Xmas 
week consisted of selections appropri- 
ate to the holiday season. Among 
them: Daquin’s NOELS ON THE FLUTES, 
the PastoraL SympHony from Han- 
del’s “MrsstaH”, and Bonnet’s Fan- 
TASY ON TWO NOELS. 


Detroit 


Representative — 


THE MICHIGAN GUILD is display- 
ing unusual interest this year. Dee. 
6th 4 officers, 24 members and 8 visi- 
tors sat down to supper in the church 
house of St. Joseph’s Episcopal. 

The Dean, Dr. York, announced that 
our invitation to hold the annual con- 
vention of the Guild in Detroit has 
been accepted by the Council in New 
York. 


11-2 


The Sunday afternoon concerts in 
the. Art Museum Auditorium have be- 
come so popular as to bring from the 
Symphony Society a request that the 
hour be changed from 3:30 to 5:00, 
that they. may not interfere with the 
attendance at the Sunday afternoon 
Pop. Concerts of the orchestra. This 
will also make it possible to broadcast 
the recitals. 

An adjournment was taken to the 
Auditorium where the members were 
much interested in the new Skinner 
Organ, now completed; only a portion 
of it was installed in the beginning. 

Miss Marian VanLiew, another of 
Francis A. MacKay’s very brilliant 
pupils, then played the Piece Herro- 
IQUE of Franck, and DIvERTISSEMENT 
by Vierne. 

A very delightful evening was 
brought to a close by the playing of 
Mr. William I. Green, organist of the 
church. 

With few exceptions, a recital is 
given at the Art Museum by one or 
more members of the Guild every Fri- 
day evening and Sunday afternoon. 

January was skipped by the Guild 
this year, the meeting Feb. 7 being 
held at Temple Beth El, when the ri- 
tual of the Synagog will be discussed 
and illustrated. 

December was a banner month, as 
all months seem to be in Detroit. Your 
Correspondent was kept busy, and on- 
ly twins could have done duty to all 
the good things. 

Perhaps the most significant, though 
yours truly should not mention it for 
mere modesty’s sake, was the distri- 
bution of $400 by the T-esday Musi- 
cale as prizes to Hans Hagen, Gustav 
H. Mann, Valbert P. Coffey, Gertrude 
Terry, and the writer for his Violin 
and Piano Sonata in D minor. The 
winning works, with the exception of 
Mr. Hagen’s SympHony and Mr. 
Mann’s StrinG QUARTET, were per- 
formed Dec. 13th by all the composers 
except the writer, who had the honor 
of having his work performed for the 
third time in as many months by Wil- 
liam Grafing-King and Willoughby 
Boughton. 

The same day (the 13th always was 
a lucky day, I maintain) the Orpheus 
Club of male voices under Charles 
Frederic Morse girded on their ar- 
mor and attacked (and won) their na- 
tive city, in practice for the assault 
I understand they are to make on the 
blase cosmopolites in April. Mr. Morse 
is one of our best organists and his 
merry men are most of them choir 
men, while his accompanist, Dr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Kemp, is an amateur or- 
ganist of distinction and ability. 

Speaking of choir singers, the other 
event of especial note during the 
month was the concert by the Bach 
Chorus, a society made up for the 
most part from our Lutheran chur- 
ches. Their conductor, Ed. Ossko, a 
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What did you Do? 


We worked diligently in your behalf, creating a magazine of honest opinion 
on matters organistic. We lost some advertising because we could not con- 
scientiously and would not deceivingly continue to contribute to the myth 
that the American product is inferior to the imported. We lost some other 
advertising because we could not conscientiously and would not underhand- 
edly give anybody a string on our text pages. 

We knew you wouldn’t stand for it very long— 


so we, feeling exactly as righteous and self-respectful as you feel, cut the 
whole business and paid the bill right from the start. 


In Spite of this -- 


we are handing you herewith more pages than we handed you last year. Why? 
Because at heart the best men and the best firms in the organ world, professional and 
commercial, are honest and deal fairly with you and with us, and they have supported 
this magazine so liberally with subscriptions and advertising that—well, here’s the 
increase, printed and bound, and handed over to you each month. What we in our 
own editorial office do not write is signed for you by the men and women who do write 
it; and if it’s not written by any of the scattered members of our big family, then we 
put it in quotations and you know thai though we did not write it we deemed it worthy 
vf your notice none the less. 
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Now just what did you do about all this > 
We want subscribers. 
But we're bashful! 


Besides, we're very busy; very, very busy. If we have to stop assembling and editing 
and printing magazines for you we can take time to go gunning for subscribers. But 
then who’ll make the magazine for us? Nobody. It doesn’t work that way. Getting 
subscribers—please excuse our saying so—is your duty. It ought to be your pleasure 
too. What would your community think of organists in general if every organist in 
your city were 50% more keen about his job? ‘That’s all this magazine does; makes 
its readers more keen about their jobs. Do the employers know it? Trust them for 
that. Salaries reflect it ultimately? Just look at our correspondence files! Secrets 
we daren’t reveal about our own subscribers—but they do tell us. They think we are 
their friends. We try hard to be. So they tell us, hundreds of them, all about how 
it goes with them. Yes we want more subscribers. What will you do about it? At 
least you can tell every organist you meet about some of the articles you’ve read in this 
magazine, describe some of the gigantic or world-famed consoles you've seen pictured 
and described, tell intimately how the famous organists of our day look (for you've 
seen their pictures in our pages), and make them jealous by a mere hint of the store of 
interesting information you have at your command and they don’t have because they, 
unlike you, have not been alert enough to join the T.A.O. Family. Don’t try to sell 
them a subscription. People don’t want to be sold anything. Just prove to them that 
you are a better-informed organist than they. Then be kind enough to tell them how 
you grew that way. 


ry a Vr a ee 


Please do that TODAY! —and every day this year. 
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local organist, has “taken great pages 
out of the St. Olaf choir-book” and 
makes his mediocre material do won- 
ders in the way of part-singing. From 
unisons “in time and tune” to eight- 
part work they did wonders. 

We have a great “Enisan” perfor- 
mance with choir, orchestra, organ, 
and solos. I hear that the audience 
was meagre but the performance “sim- 
ply perfect”. Mr. Kolar was the con- 
ductor which may account for the de- 
faleation of some of our musical snob- 
ocracy. Yes we too suffer from large 
doses of those whose “say so” may 
make or break the box office, and they 
have been very active this year past. 


Harrisburg 
by 
Wiuuiam E. 
BRETZ 
Official 
Representative 


A DELIGHTFUL opening to the 
Christmas season was the recital in 
Market Square Presbyterian before 
members of the Professional Women’s 
Club by Miss Carrie Harvie Dwyer, 
organist of the church. 

The writer was the guest soloist for 
the Wednesday Club in their annual 
concert of Christmas music given in 
Messiah Lutheran Dec. 22nd. 

The opening recital on the new 2m 
organ in St. Paul’s Methodist was 
played by Mrs. John R. Henry of 
Fifth St. Methodist; the quartet and 
chorus of Fifth St. assisted in the pro- 
gram. 

An unusually fine musicale was giv- 
en in Covenant Presbyterian on the 
4th, under the direction of Mr. Harold 
Malsh, Miss Esther Kauffman at the 
console. 

Advent Music was the subject of the 
monthly musicale at St. Stephen’s P. 
E. under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
C. Kuschwa. 

Mention is made here of some of 
the outstanding services of Christmas 
week. “THE Story or CHRISTMAS” 
by Matthews, at Christ Lutheran, Mr. 
Clarence E. Heckler at the organ; 
Fourth Reformed sang “THE CRADLE 
or BETHLEHEM” under the direction of 
Miss Helen Runkle; Stevens Memorial 
M. E. gave “BeTHLEHEM” by Maun- 
der; Handel’s “MrsstaH” was given 
at Camp Curtin M. E. by chorus and 
visiting soloists under the direction of 
Miss Violette Cassel; First United 
Brethren with Miss Kathryn Ulmer at 
the console gave “THe Story oF 
Curistmas”; Fifth St. M. E. with 
Mrs. John R. Henry at the console 
gave “THe ComING oF THE KING” by 
Buck; Bethlehem Lutheran with Mr. 
Howard Bronson at the organ and 





First Lutheran, Carlisle, under the di- 
rection of Miss Clara Cromleigh had 
unusually attractive carol services; 
under the direction of Mrs. Henry 
Jelley Good the choir of Ridge Ave- 
nue M. E. was heard in a splendid 
carol and Candle Light service; quar- 
tet and chorus of Pine St. Presbyter- 
ian gave “THe CoMING oF THE KinG” 
by Buck, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank A. McCarrell; “Mxrsstan’s Ap- 
vENT” was heard at First Church of 
God with Miss Irene Coble at the 
organ; Market Square Presbyterian 
gave “THE ADORATION” by Nevin; 
Messiah Lutheran presented a musi- 
cale in conjunction with their Candle 
Light service. A great many of these 
services were preceded by short organ 
recitals. 

The splendid new 3m Midmer-Losh 
in St. Peter’s Lutheran, Middletown, 
has been receiving the attention it so 
justly deserves by being heard in a 
half-hour recital preceding the even- 
ing services, played by either Miss 
Ella Mae Foreman, organist of the 
church, or by visiting organists. The 
guest soloist on New Year’s evening 
was Miss Helen Keller Croll of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The writer’s annual Christmas or- 
gan recital in Zion Lutheran was 
played this year on Christmas 
Night and repeated again on New 
Year’s Night with a different program, 
the second recital preceding the an- 
nual Pageant of Lights. Assisting in 
this seasons programs was Mr. Mar- 
shall E. Bretz who has been substitut- 
ing at Zion when the writer presents 
his monthly Vesper Recitals at the 
State Teachers College at West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


Oberlin 


by 
Grorce O. 
LILLICH 
Official 
Representative 


IN DECEMBER Dr. George W. An- 
drews gave recitals at the University 
of Illinois where he was the guest of 
his former pupil Frederick B. Stiven, 
now head of the Department of Mu- 
sic at the University, and at North- 
western College where he was the guest 
of another graduate, Claude Pinney, 
director of music there; Dr. Andrews 
included his latest composition, ExLzey. 

Miss Esther C. Andrews, daughter 
of Dr. Andrews, was married Dec. 21st 
in Finney Chapel to Mr. R. N. John- 
son, formerly assistant concertmaster 
of the New York Symphony and now 
professor of violin at Oberlin. 

At a Christmastide Vesper Service 
at the American Church in Paris, on 





Dec. 18th, there was presented “THE 
Nativity”, a Christmas cantata by Mr. 
Laurel E. Yeamans, at present organ- 
ist at the American Church and study- 
ing with M. Bonnet; he is absent on 
leave from Oberlin and plans to re- 
turn to the organ faculty next Septem- 
ber. He was granted a period of two 
years for study and travel abroad. Be- 
side the cantata just finished, Mr. Yea- 
mans is writing a trio for piano, vio- 
lin, and cello and an organ sonata. 

For the past two months, Mr. Frank 
Blashfield, formerly of Utica, N. Y., 
but now of Cleveland, has been with 
us. He has superintended the removal 
and rebuilding of two organs in our 
village. The 3-32 Skinner of the Sec- 
ond Congregational was moved to the 
First Congregational, and the 3-24 
Estey which had served so valiantly in 
the First Church was sold to the Meth- 
odists and placed in their new church 
recently dedicated. This organ was 
completely rebuilt and revoiced by Mr. 
Blashfield. A group of us helped in 
the dedication on Jan. 3rd and enjoyed 
it immensely. MHere’s a vote for 
“Bro.” Blashfield. 

After twenty-five years, more or less, 
our new Skinner for Warner Hall is 
on the way. Mr. Herbert Pratt and 
his crew are rapidly getting it in place. 
More about it later. 

Recent recitals have been given by 
Mr. Edward Coleord, Mr. Donald Gil- 
ley, and Mr. Selby Houston, members 
of this year’s graduating class. Num- 
bers included: Passacagura, Bach; 
CHORALE in E, Franck; Barnes’ First 
(entire); Fanrasta, FuGue AND 
CHACONNE, Karg-Elert. 

Mr. Leo C. Holden of the organ 
faculty gave a recital in Finney Cha- 
pel Jan. 5th. 


Omaha 
b 


Yy 
Martin W. 
BusH 


Official 


Representative 





THE PLAN of accounting for Oma- 
ha’s organistic affairs every second 
month necessarily places a stamp of 
antiquity on some events, but being 
on a minor league circuit we are grate- 
ful for the opportunity of keeping 
history straight even if it be more or 
less ancient. 

Nov. 3d Mr. Dwight Brown jour- 
neyed from Dallas, Tex., to play on 
the new Austin in the First M. E. 
His program was quite divided be- 
tween organ music and transcriptions 
of his own, and while not knowing of 
his professional background, it ap- 
peared that he must be a good theater 
player. 
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M. P. Moller Organs 


in exactly 


! Eight Hundred Lutheran Churches and Institutions 


Seventy-six of these installations are three- 
and four-manual Organs, the balance have 
two manuals. 


Many of the largest Organs in any 
Lutheran Church are included in our list, 
and among the notable Churches in which 
we recently installed large Organs are 
the new 


Memorial Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and the 


First Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland (specifications by Prof. Ed- 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, HARRISBURG 
mund S Ender) J. 4. Dempwolf, Architect, York, Pa. 


Some other notable installations are: 


First Lutheran Church, Worcester, Mass., 4 manuals 
North Austin Lutheran Church, Chicago, 4 manuals 
Nativity Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 4 manuals 


M. P. Moller Organs are acknowledged leaders for every purpose. 
Their excellence is attested by the most eminent organists. They are backed 
by an unqualified guarantee and are priced right. 


Write for Booklets 


~M. P. MOLLER, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


129 North Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 12038 Loew oe” 1540 Broadway, 224 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. te sng — ay Lyndale Ave. &, Minneapolis, 
First Ave., Sea le, Wash. 

é 1208 ig 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 2se7 13 Mart St. San _—" Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
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1626 California St., Denver, Colo. 4 Medical “is Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Mrs. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
F.A.G.0., opened a new Hillgreen 
Lane 2-25 at the Pearl Memorial M. 
E. Nov. 29th, her program including 
the Bach D major Prelude and Fugue 
and two Wagnerian transcriptions. 

Mr. Ben Stanley presented two of 
his advanced pupils, Misses Hope 
Yates and Ruth Carr Thomas at Trin- 
ity Cathedral Dee. 4th. Their princi- 
pal numbers were Boellman’s SvitTE 
GornuiguE and Rheinberger’s A minor 
Sonata respectively. 

On Dee. 11th your Representative 
played at the First Central Congrega- 
tional, Mr. Fred G. Ellis baritone col- 
laborating. Unhackneyed organ num- 
bers were Franck’s GranpD Piece Sym- 
PHONIQUE and _ Dethier’s ALLEGRO 
GI010S0. 

Admirers of good picture playing 
are regretting the loss of Mr. Arthur 
Hays who has for five years been a 
popular attraction at the World. He 
has gone to Kansas City to preside 
over a 4m Morton in Lowe’s new Mid- 
land. 

The Guild and the cause of church 
music lost one of its staunchest friends 
and supporters in the demise of Ed- 
win Hart Jenks, D. D., of the First 
Presbyterian on Dee. 16th. He had 
been Chaplain of the Nebraska Chap- 
ter three different years and was in 
such sympathy with every activity of 
the Chapter that his lovable character 
and understanding of the organists’ 
viewpoint will indeed be sorely missed. 

Christmas services in general oc¢a- 
sioned no special comment, practically 
all seeming to have been unpretentious 
and along lines of simplicity. 

The Omaha Symphony, Sandor Har- 
mati, Conductor, continues to set high 
standards of orchestral performance. 
The symphonie offerings for the -last 
concerts were Tchaikowsky’s Fourtn 
and Goldmark’s Rustic Wepp1nc. 


Francisco 
by 
WALTEB B. 
KENNEDY 
Official 
Representative 


AN AUSTIN 2-27 has been installed 
at the First United Presbyterian, Oak- 
land. The dedicatory recital was 
played by Uda Waldrop, erstwhile 
Municipal Organist of San Francisco. 
Nothing went wrong. 

Marshall W. Giselman, organist of 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
has resigned this notable position, and 
is being succeeded by Uda Waldrop. 
The former daily recitals have been 
reduced to three a week, of forty-five 
minutes each. 


Wallace Sabin, at the First Scientist 
and Temple Emanu-el, has been elec- 
ted Director of the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Choral, succeeding the late Paul 
Steindorff. The Wednesday Morning 
Choral is an organization of sixty wo- 
men singers, of high vocal attainment, 
rehearsing each Wednesday morning 
in preparation of three concerts per 
annum for their Associate Members 
only. Edgar Thorpe, organist at the 
First M. E., Oakland, is the capable 
accompanist for this choral body. 

J. Sidney Lewis, at Grace Cathedral, 
has just published a series of Christ- 
mas Carols that exeell anything we 
have seen in recent years along this 
line. For originality, character and 
true musical beauty, Mr. Lewis’ carols 
merit a place of honored distinction. 

Palmer Christian played a remark- 
ably well rendered program on the 
4m Skinner at Stanford Memorial 
Chapel, Stanford University, on Arm- 
istice Day. About forty organists 
journeyed from San Francisco and 
were delighted. We have not listened 
with keener interest to any recital 
work performed in these parts lately. 

Miss Grace Foley, the capable young 
organist of St. Mary’s Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, was guest or- 
ganist for your Correspondent at the 
First Presbyterian, Oakland, and ren- 
dered a delightful program of French 
compositions. Miss Foley arranged an 
elaborate program for the Midnight 
Mass in her church on Christmas Eve. 

Yours truly was recently recitalist 
at the Park Boulevard Presbyterian, 
Oakland; The First United Presbyter- 
ian, Oakland; The Christian Assembly, 
San Jose; First Presbyterian, San 
Leandro; and the First Baptist, Oak- 
land. 


Youngstown 
By Ina F. Hazen 


Special Correspondent 


HIGH CLASS music events have been 
following each other with such rapidi- 
ty of late that one scarcely knows 
where to begin in an attempt to enu- 
merate. Yours truly. succeeded in get- 
ting in on four in one day and even 
then had to leave some out. 
Beginning in the morning with a 
lovely carol service at Trinity Metho- 
dist we followed with the “Mersstan” 
at Stambaugh Auditorium, after which 
we arrived somewhat breathless at 
First Presbyterian in time to hear 
Candlyn’s “Ligut oF THE WORLD”, 
Dr. Stearns directing, and later at- 
tended Westminster where we heard 
a very lovely service for the nurses 
guild. (Yes, we snatched a bite be- 
tween times.) The procession of nur- 
ses, singing Christmas carols as they 
entered, made a most attractive pic- 
ture and the fine musie for which 


Westminster is known added much to 
the beauty of the service. 

Carol services have not been over- 
done here as in some places and the 
result was that those which were pre- 
sented had a freshness and novelty 
that was very appealing. Trinity used 
these almost exclusively, and the ser- 
vice I heard was most pleasing. 

The Oratorio Chorus of the Mon- 
day Musical Club has two splendid 
performances to its credit, the one of 
the “Mrssran” previously mentioned 
and that of the “Enisart”’ given in No- 
vember. The latter was rated by cri- 
tics as the best thing of its kind ever 
given here. Youngstown is quite 
proud of the fact that all loeal solo- 
ists were presented and in many cases 
proved the equals if not the superior 
of some imported talent. we have had. 
The chorus sang with remarkable 
verve and finish and every seat of the 
3,000 available was occupied, with 
many people standing. Both perfor- 
manees were broadeast. 

Among the Christmas cantatas given 
were: “The Coming of the King”, 
Buck, at St. Luke’s; “The Prince of 
Peace”, Heyser, at .Trinitv; “The 
Message of the Star’, Woodman, at 
Westminster; and “The Light of the 
World”, Candlyn, at First Church. 
Maunder’s “Bethlehem” (one paper 
called him Wanderer) received two 
performances, at St. John’s Episcopal 
and at Epworth M. E., the latter of 
which we regretted missing, having 
discovered that the musical offerings at 
that church are especially fine. We 
made this discovery while listening to 
the “Song of Thanksgiving” in No- 
vember. Wm. H. Felger is director 
and we'll say he knows how. He has 
his chorus choir under perfect control 
and they can make some of the down 
town choruses sit up and take notice. 
We were told that the church is al- 
ways filled when they present their 
musical services. 

One of the most delightful offerings 
of the Christmas season was the Carol 
Concert given at the auditorium Dee. 
26th, planned and directed by Thos. 
Webber, Jr. The carols were sung by 
nine prominent local soloists, for the 
most part unaccompanied, and beauti- 
fully done. 

Mr. Webber presented Christmas 
music at the Skinner organ preceding 
and following the carols. <A large 
audience enjoyed this treat. The fact 
that the auditorium was but dimly 
lighted, and the stage only by tall 
Christmas candles, added much to the 
beauty of the effect, throwing into re- 
lief as it did the vestments of the 
singers against the dark curtains. 

Mr. Webber, who is organist at the 
Keith-Albee Theater, has been broad- 
casting weekly organ recitals from the 
auditorium this winter much to the en- 
joyment of organ fans here and else- 
where. 
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Art of Photoplaying 


By May MEsKIMEN MILLs 


Mipmer-Losh Orcans 


paper-cover $12.00 net prepaid 








Not for the least 
money ~ ~ ~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ 


Bat for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 


SUBJECTS 


Abyssinia 
Achula , 
Actors and Actresses 
Accessory Stops 
Accordion 
Acoustic 
Acuta 
Adagio 
Adieus 
Aeoline 
Aeroplane 
Aesthetic Dancing 
Aesop’s Fables 
Africa or Cannibal 
Aftermath 
Agitation 
Agitatos 
Agony 

ete. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual index; 


SUBJECTS 


Baby Cry 
Brass Band 
Bumps and Falls 
Burlesque 
Calisthenics 
Cannon Shots 
Cat Meow 
Clock Strike 
Coquetry 
Court Scenes 
Cuckoo 
Dog Bark 
Embarrassment 
Fade-Onts 
Flash-Backs 
Flirting 
Frogs 
Ghosts 

ete. 


the second gives subjects picked at random from two pages of 
the index: tcgether they show the marvelous wealth of 
material in the book. We unhesitatingly recommend it to 
all beginners in theater work, to all who contemplate theater 
work, to all who would more intelligently enjoy the theater, 
and to all theater organists who feel the desire to keep them- 
selves ever young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not 
an unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but worth 
hve times its price. 
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REGISTRATION BUREAU 


COOPERATION is the fundamental 
principle of the Bureau. Readers 
learning of vacancies, or vacating po- 
sitions, send all the data they have to 
the Bureau, which in turn sends it to 
such Registrants as would be interested 
in the position providing the prospec- 
tive employers would also be interested 
in the Registrants. Occasionally 
churches ete. write to the Bureau di- 
rect, but for the most part the Bureau 
must depend entirely upon the cooper- 
ation of T.A.O. readers. The advan- 
tages of the Bureau are that all fees 
and commissions are saved for the pro- 
fession and the entire salary goes to 
the organist direct. 

A Registrant writes, without evi- 
dence of discouragement: “Should 
some one say, ‘Can you not tell us of 
an organist who cares more for a 
fairly good organ than a fairer sal- 
ary? just answer right up like a 
Christian and say, ‘We can tell you 
of one long-suffering organist you 
must know at once.’ And then let me 
know all about it.” 

An educational institution known 
throughout America consulted T.A.O. 
and the Bureau was able to send the 
names of several candidates. In this 
case the vacanacy was a surprise and 
while there were no doubt many who 
would have been glad to have had op- 
portunity to apply, only a very few 
had the foresight to suggest their in- 
terest to the Bureau. This case is also 
an example. of one phase of. the 
Bureau’s activities; we were not al- 
lowed to write to the registrants but 
only to write to the institution and 
give them the digest of the information 
the Bureau had. 





H. ARMSTRONG, of St. Peter’s, London, 
has been appointed to Exeter Cathedral. 

MISS LENORA HUGNLEY of Dallas, 
Texas, organist of the Seventh Day Adventist, 
assistant organist of Temple Emanuel, a 
graduate of Southern Methodist University 
under Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, was killed in an 
automobile accident in which a negro driver 
ran at top speed into the rear of the car in 
which Miss Hugnley was riding. A host of 
friends cherish her memory for her musical 
future and for her personal character. 

MORTON F. MASON, for many years or- 
ganist and lately organist emeritus of the 
First Presbyterian, Pasadena, Calif., died 
Dec. 26th after a long illness that brought 
on almost total paralysis. Mr. Mason was 
educated in Boston and went to California 
atout a third of a century ago, where he 
became one of the best liked men in the 
profession. 


FREDERICK C. MAYER of West Point 
has another ‘appointment as carillon 
and will probably be required to again go to 
England as consultant in the manufacture of 
@ carillon for the new Library Tower of the 
University of Louvain, Belgium. 

SENATOR EMERSON L. RICHARDS of 
Atlantic City who has done many fine things 
for the benefit of the organ world is to be 
a candidate for the governorship of New Jer- 
soy in the coming election. THE AMERICAN 
OxGaNIsT wishes him a land-slide of ten to 
one. 

SAMUEL J. RIEGEL has a setting of the 
“BENEDICTUS Es” that has been composed 
especially for average volunteer choirs, and 
can be used by the entire congregation as 
well. He writes that “the voice part is never 
too high nor too low; it can be sung by any 
combination of willing persons. The skips 
are either diatonic or chordwise.” 

WILLIAM ROCHE, organist, bachelor, 
weality, industrious, friend of T.A.O., 
fellow, and an ideal master for boychoirs, 
Halifax, N. S., broadcasts frequently on Mon- 
days at 8 p.m. from the School for the Blind, 
and his choir—which makes him quite jubi- 
lant—in the annual singing contest in Decem- 
ber won the high praise of comparison with 
one of the best choirs of Canada’s musical 
metropolis Toronto. 

W. E. WADLEY celebrated 50 years with 
St. John’s Church, Kidderminster, England, 
and received from the congregation a gold 
watch, from the choir a silver ink-stand, and 
Mrs. Wadley was presented with a pair of 
silver vases and a silver watch. Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin and Sir Edward Elgar were 
among those who contrbuted towards the gold 
watch. Mr. Wadely is also Kidderminster 
borough organist. 

EDWARD CADORET HOPKINS, well- 
known to our readers, is back in Los Angeles 
after a brief transfer of his activities to Salt 
Lake City. 

ARTHUR BLAKELEY of Los Angeles has 
resignel from the First Methodist; he spent 
the past months in a 4500 mile tour, accom- 
panied by his radio. 

PAUL H. FORSTER, after transporting 
himself and family to our southern shores, is 
back north again, at the Eckel Theater, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. Mr. Forster is one of the 
featured organists used by builders to infro- 
duce their instruments in new localities. 

MISS ELLEN. M. FULTON, in off hours 
when not engaged in lecturing the editorial 
staff of this noble journal, is delivering a 
series of lectures for the Junior High School 
of Scranton, Penna. Miss Fulton is one of 
the emphatic musicians of her city, emphatic 
in her musica] energies as well as in the 
management of such things as the Chamber of 
Commerce entrusted to her at various times 
in connection with their concert organ in the 
new Chamber building. 

EDWARD B. GAMMONS, of St. Stephen’s, 
Cohasset, Mass., spent the past autumn in 
Europe further observing the practise of car- 
illoneurs there: he himself is also carilloneur 
of St. Stenhens. 

MATRICE RAVEL. voted French com- 
poser, arrived in New York Jan. 4th as gnest 
conductor for the Symnhony Societv of New 
York. the. Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
San Francisen svmnhonies. 

THOMAS BEECHAM, .of the London Sym- 
phony, arrived in New York Jan. 4th as guest 
conductor for the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston and Philadelphia Symphonies. 

GEISTIN WRIGHT, Freach organist, con- 
ductor of the Franck Society of Paris, is 
now in America. 

MORTIMER WILSON, one of America’s 
origins] voices in composition, conducted the 
String Sinfonietta in a December concert in 
Town Hall, New York, with a program in 
which his own music was in the majority. 

PAUL E. GROSH, recently director of 
Tarkio College Conservatory, after a season 
in Chicago coaching in voice with Mr. Her 
bert Witherspoon, has been appointed to the 
First Presbyterian, Forté Wayne, Ind., where 
he has a quartet choir and a 4m Estey with 
the famous Luminous Stop-touch console. 

PAUL H. FORSTER has been sent to Fort 
Worth, Texas, by Publix to the Worth Thea- 
ter for the opening weeks. Mr. Forster and 
his family motored the 2050 miles from Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., and took seven days to the job, 
without injury to car or native. The adver- 
— announced “Forster at the Mighty 

rgan”. 
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DR. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, our 
British scribe, has suffered from an attack of 
nervous dyspepsia which reacted upon the 
heart, so that his various public appearances 
booked for the early part of the season had 
to be cancelled and he is forced to tread softly 
for @ season. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN has turned 
traitor. He has written some songs. Worse 
than that, they are published and more are 
to follow. One was written for the KDKA 
7th anniversary, ‘“LOVE’s GOLDEN DREAM”; 
it began to sell immediately and is an encore- 
puller on programs. Mr, Nevin opened the 
3-27 Austin in the First Presbyterian, Al- 
toona, Pa., Dec. 19th, before a crowded house; 
he was the cor.sultant in the preparation of 
the stoplist and acceptance of the completed 
instrument. His songs will be noted in our 
review columns of a later issue. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY students taking 
their examinations hereafter “will have their 
fainting spirits restored by organ music,” says 
the New York Times. Mr. Howard D. Me- 
Kinney, director of music, played from 4:30 
to 5 on examination days. Dartmouth has 
done likewise for some years. “The organ 
will send forth such dulcet sounds that the 
eo of examination time will be dissi- 

te: 4 , 

NORDICA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
has been organized in Farmington, Maine, 
for the purpose of purchasing and preserving 
the birthplace of the famous singer. Miss Zilda 
J. Brown, one of the local organists, is a 
trustee of the Association. 

INDTANA A.G.O. opened the season Nov. 
20th when the nominating committee reported 
and Dean Crane appointed a program com- 
mittee. Mrs. Mvra Clippinger (chairman), 
Paul Matthews, Tull Brown, The Jan. 17th 
meetine at Meridian Street Methodist, with 
Mrs. Clippinger hostess, drew 15 members 
and heard the treasurer’s report of 10 new 
members for the sub-chanter at De Pauw Uni- 
versity and three for the Chapter. Subdean 
Shannon presided and Mrs. Roy L. Burtch 
was secretary pro tem. in the absence of Miss 
Georcia Fiva Lockenour. secretary. 

WESTERN N. Y. A.G.O. at Rochester held 
its annual rreeting Jan. 16th at the Nor- 
mandie, with Dr. Howard Hanson of the 
Fastman School the gnest of honor, who ad- 
dressed the members in an interesting sur- 
vev of music life in America and a wrophecy 
for comine venerations. Jan. 19th-the mem- 
bers attended the openine recital of Mr. War- 
ren Gehrken of the Skinner in St.) Ponl’s, 

DR T TERTITS NORTE of St. Thomas’, 
New York, presented a notable musicale Jan. 
28rd when Mr. E. S. ‘Barnes played his 
Turrp Suit, Mr. T. Frederick H. Candlyn 
played. his INDIAN LEGEND, Mr. Ernest White 
played the Douglas prize SonaTa, and Dr. 
Noble played his PrEtupr SOLENNEL and 
Wrist FANTASY. 

WINNTPEG CENTER of C.C.0. opened the 
season Nov. 13th with a recital by Wilfred 
Tayvton in Westminster Church, followed with 
a recital by Herbert J. Sadler in Westminstér 
Dec. 11th, and one by Ronald W. Gibson 
there Tan. 22nd. 

THE DOMINANT is a 32-page 6 x 8 
monthly published by the Oxford - University 
Press: Vol. 1 No. 1 appeared in. November 
and contains short essive bv the Editor. Mr. 
Tdwin Evans, Henrv Hadow, Martin Shaw. 
and others. American subscription price is 
$2. 

AMONG RECITALISTS 


MARTIN W. BUSH: Central Congregation- 
al, Omaha, Neb., Dec. 11. 

ARTHUR DAVIS: St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Memphis. Tenn., Dec. 18. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER: First Presby- 
terian. York, Penn., Jan. 19. 

ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS: Wesley M. 
E.. Worcester, Mass.. Thursdays 12:30. 

HARRY A. SYKES: Trinity Lutheran, 
Lancaster. Penn., Jan. 8. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD: Cornell Uni- 
versity, Jan. 20. Dartmouth College, Dec. 13. 

MUSICALES 


EDITH B. ATHEY, Washineton, D. C., was 
organist for the Hamline Choir at the per- 
formancs of Rossini’s “Srapar MATER”. 
HERBERT STAVELY SAMMOND gave his 
winter concert with the Morning Choral, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 15th in the Academy 
of Music. The Morning Choral is an exeel- 
lently trained body of women singers whose 
eoncerts are a social function as well as mu- 
sical, though Mr. Sammond has been eminent- 
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ly successful in maintaining a high grade of 
mus:cal performance, with programs of un- 
usual interest. : 

ADOLPH STEUTERMAN gave the Brahms 
“REQUIEM” Dec. 11 with the choir of Cal- 
vary Church, Memphis, Tenn., and an or 
chestra under his baton, with Mr. H. J. 
Steutermaa at the organ. This was the 4th 
annual performance of the work and the 
aucience packed the auditorium. 

THE VALLESINGERS, under the baton 
of Mr. LeRoy V. Brant, with Mr. Wallace 
Rolls at the organ, gave “THE MESSIAH” Dec, 
12th in Scottish Rite Temple, San Jose, Calif., 
and on Dec. 23rd, with Miss Nellie Hobart 
Carpenter at the organ, the Vallesingers gave 
a Community Christmas Celebration in the San 
Jose highschool. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS has been ap- 
peinted director of the Motion Picture De- 
partment of the New York School of Music 
and Arts. 

MRS. FLORENCE AMES AUSTIN has 
been appointed head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Miss Harris’ School, Miami, Fla. 

G. HAROLD BROWN, formerly of First 
Baptist Temple, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
appointed Acting Dean of the College of 
Music, Des Moines University, teaching 
piano, voice, organ and _ theory. 

REV. DON. H. COPELAND is giving a 
Course of Ten Lectures on The Philosophy 
of Music History, from Oct. 19 to Dec. 21, 
in Christ Episcopal, Dayton, Ohio. 

PAUL E. GROSH has returned from his 
trip through Grand Canyon and the Canadian 
Reckies, and is studying voice with Herbert 
Witherspooa and observing general organ 
conditions in Chicago. 

OTTO HIRKSCHLER presented four of his 
pupils in a recital at the First Methodist, 
Leng Beach, Calif. 

ALEXANDER McCURDY of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., has been 
appointed to the Second Presbyterian, Phil- 
adelphia. 

RUSSELL KING MILLER has completed 
25 years at Keneseth-Israel Synagoguc, Phil- 


adelphia. 

MRS. CORA CONN-MOORHEAD gave 4 
complimentary recital Oct. 28 after her re- 
turn from Paris studying with Marcel Dupre, 
and gave a talk on the Organ Lofts of Paris. 

THOMAS MOXON of Trinity Church, 
Lenox, Mass., has been appointed music 
master of the Lenox School for Boys. Mr. 
Moxon is also choirmaster of St. George’s, Lee, 
and of St. Paul’s, Stockbridge, Mass. 

WALDO STARR NEWBURY has_been 
appointed to the William Fox Theater. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Newbury was formerly 
with Trinity Methodist, Norwich, Conn., end 
the First Presbyterian, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 

FRANK K. OWEN has been appointed to 
Christ Episcopal, St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 

WILLIAM CRAIG SCHWARTZ has just 
completed his 25th year at Beth Israel 
Synagogne. The trustees gave Mr. Schw=rtz 
a banquet and a check, and presented Mrs. 
Schwartz with a wrist watch. Mr. Schwartz 
is also organist at the Oak Lane Presbyterian, 
where he has a new Welte organ. which was 
dedicated Oct. 25h by Charles M. Courboin. 

ABRAM RAY TYLER’S Sonata in Dm 
was played for the first time at the monthlv 
meeting of the Bohemians, and awsrded & 
prize in the contest conducted by the Tnesday 
Musicale. The sonata was played by Willem 
Grafing King. violinist of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Willoughby Boughton, 
pianist. of Music Art. 

EMIL VELAZCO was chosen bv Hueo 
Rieseafeld for the cala onening of the Colony 
Theater, marking Mr. Riesenfeld’s retvrn to 


Broadway. 
AMONG RECITALISTS 


WARREN D. ALLEN: Tuesdays at 
Stanford University, Calif. 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN: Sundays and 
Wednesdays at 4:00, City College, New York. 
FRANK M. CHURCH: Nov. 13, First 
M.E., S. Athens, Ala. bs 
REV. DON H. COPELAND: Nov. 15, 
Christ Episcopal, (city not given) program 
French compositions. 
. CHARLES pO RAYMOND CRONHAM: 
Winter Series, Sunday afternoons, 2:30, Nov. 
to April, Portland, Me. 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM: Nov. 27, 2:30, 
Nov. 28. 8:15. American programs. Dec. 


4:15 


Sundays 2:30, Mondays 8:15, complete organ 
works of Franck and Brahms. 


Feb. Sundays. 


2:30, Mondays 8:15, Four Bach programs. 
Monday programs identical with those or 


Sunday. 
WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY: Nov. 7, First 
Congregational, Boylston, Mass. dedication 


Flagg Memorial organ. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS: Thursdays 12:30 
Wesley M.E., Worcester, Mass. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: Sundays at 
3:15, West Point Chapel, West Point, N. Y. 

CORA CONN-MOORHEAD: Oct. 28, M. 
E. Church, Arkansas City, Kans. 

WILLARD IRVING NEVINS: Dec. 5th, 
Guilmant Alumni, Fourth Presbyterian, New 
York City. ' 

ABRAM RAY TYLER: Nov. 13, Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

ADCLPH STEUTERMAN: Oct. 30, Cal- 
vary Episcopal, Memphis, Tenn. 

DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART: Daily 
afterncon recitals, Out-Door organ, Balboa 
Park, San Diego, Calif. 

THEODORE STRONG: Week of Oct. 22, 
8 recitals, Aeolian Duo-Art, San Francisco. 
Calif. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. Christ Church Oct. 
6, T. Tertius Noble, Oct. 12, Channing Le 
febvre, Oct. 20, Lynnwood Farnam, Oct. 27, 
Leon H. Wocd, Nov. 3, David Mck. Williams. 


ARSENE SEIGEL broadcasts over WEBH 
at 2:15 from the Uptown Theater, Chicago, 
- Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days. 

FREDERICK D. WEAVER broadcasts 
Wednesdays at 7:30 over WBAL from Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore. 

WILLIAM H. HANCOCK broadcasts over 
KPO from Hale Brothers store, San Fran- 
cisco, usually at 4 p.m. daily, with other 
yaaa at 7:30 and occasionally 
a 30, 


GENERAL NOTES 


WANAMAKER is bringing to America for 
the early 1928 season one of the more ad- 
vanced young Italian organists, Mr. Fernando 
Germani, of the Pontifical School faculty, 
who gave the memorial recital on the anni- 
versary of Bossi’s death; Mr. Germani plays 
entirely from memory and the Wanamaker 
> on gaaammaa announces him as of exceptional 
alent. 

GABRILOWITSCH hammers the Schubert 
Centenary Committee for offering prize money 
for the completion of the UNFINISHED SyM- 
PHONY. He called their proposed competi- 
tion, “like adding a pair of arms to the 
Venus of Milo.” 

DU PONT has built an open-air theater 
for 1200 on his Longwood Estate. 

AN ORGANIST got his deeds but not his 
name in the papers. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, a Bishop was announced to speak, 
but one of the clergy didn’t believe what 
the Bishop believed, so he watched his chance 
and created a stir by loudly proclaiming that 
he was the embodiment of all truth while the 
Bishop was the embodiment of no truth at 
all. Nice to be conceited. Anyway the Cathe- 
dral organist, hearing the poor fellow, and 
realizing that something was wrong, began 
to play, according to press reports, and cre- 
scencoed until he had irowned out the non- 
sense. 

MASTER SINGERS OF FLORENCE, 
Italy, are touring in America under the baton 
of Sandro Benelli; they began in New York 
Oct. 6th, making phonograph records first. 

ROMAN POLYPHONIC SOCIETY of 60 
voices arrived in New York in the middle of 
November for a second tour of America. 

BIBLES IN THEATER dressing rooms is 
the thing now; the Gideon Society began 
placing them there Nov. 4 in Chicago. 

20,000 went to Mercersburg Oct. 30 to 
hear the Moravian Trombone Choir of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Mr. Anton Brees, Mercers- 
burg carilloneur, give a joint concert. Mr. 
Brees plays every Sunday afternoon at 38. 
Early in Jannary he returns to Belgium for 
a vacation, resuming his Mercersburg carillon 
concerts in April. 

MUSIC WEEK began in 1924 with 452 
community celebrations and had 869 in 1927; 
partial colebrations in 1924 were 328, in 
1927, 745. After a professional musician has 
had a series of 40 or 50 continuous music 
weeks, depending on his vacation period, he 
needs a no-music week most of all. Anyway 
the radio and jazz have changed the good 
old times and things are not what they once 
were; we can save time by walking at least 
in the right direction. 
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HARMONY ACRES MUSICIANS HOME, 
launched Nov. 10, is a project for building a 
beautiful home for aged musicians on the 5- 
acre plot donated for that purpose by Emma 
R. Steiner, at Bay Shore, Long Island, .N. Y. 
Donations of one dollar each are <‘fequested 
from all who are interested in music, sent 
to Harmony Acres Musicians Home,-255 West 
43rd St., New York. 

G. SCHIRMER INC. has taken back’ its 
control and ownership of the retail business 
formerly conducted by them but in the past 
few years managed by Retail Music Co. 

MRS. JUSTINE WARD, of the Justine 
Ward Method of musical training for chil- 
dren, gave an illustrated lecture on Worship 
Music Past and Present, Nov. 21, in New 
York City, under N.A.O. auspices. 

SCHUBERT will be celebrated Dec. 1 in 
a program by Mrs. Bruce S. Keator in St. 
Andrew's, New York. 


TEXAS GUILD 
STILL CARRYING ON GLORIOUSLY 


THE REGULAR monthly meeting of the 
Chapter, at the home of Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, 
Nov. 17, was called at 10:30, but as usual 
started promptly at 11. 

Youth and its Carmine soap has nothing 
on the “Petticoat” chapter and their flaming 
red year-books. But can you blame us for 
wanting to attract attention? The climax of 
the meeting was reached when cur Dean read 
a@ letter from Warden. A motion was im- 
mediately made and carried to withdraw our 
invitation for the 1928 Naticnal Convention. 

With nineteen present and ‘‘we”’ the only 
man, the meeting was a success. With some 
sixty members of our Chapter spread over 
several hundred miles of territory it was 
decided to establish sub-chapters in Ft. Worth 
and Houston. 

After a rather strenuous business session 
we settled down to a delightful talk on Europe 
by our hostess Mrs. Cassidy. Incidentally it 
was about the only talk of that sort I could 
ever stay awake through. Maybe it was be- 
cause Innch was served “during.’’ 

Speaking of Wardens and Conventions, we 
hava a very good “warden” (I mean Dean, 
but we do have game wardens) and a very 
good Convention each year, and each year 
we change the warden and the program of 
our convention. But of course we are rather 
radical out here in the wild and woolly West, 
so don’t get alarmed; we are too far away 
from New York. 

Carl Wiseman and his choir at St. Mary’s 
College will give the first recital of the sea- 
son Dec. 6, assisted by Mrs. W. E. Alexander 


d Miss Alice Knox Ferguson. 
- —J. W. KENNEDY 


CANADIAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
SEconD CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE 


THE SECOND annual Church Music Con- 
ference was held Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 at 
Winnipeg. An elaborate program was ar- 
ranged; Choral Evensong at 5.30 in Holy 
Trinity, 2 luncheon at 12.30 at the Princess 
Cafe, with an address by Rev. J 8. Miller on 
The Hymn in Public Worship, and an Organ 
Récital and Choral Demonstration at 8.15 in 
which five choirs participated. 

Two Bach numbers and Byrd’s “AVE 
VERUM” were used at the Evensong, under 
the direction of Mr. Douglas Clarke who also 
gave the recital Tuesday evening and, beside 
the Bach selections, usei Darke’s PRELUDE 
on- A TALLIS THEME, Schumann’s CANON 
Bm, and Purcell’s Two TRUMPET TUNES. 

The Choral Demonstration which followed 
Mr. Clarke’s program was: 

Russian School: ‘Tchaikowsky’s “LIGHT 
CELESTIAL”, Knox Choir, W. Davidson Thom- 
son. director. 


British: Willan’s ‘“‘HATL GLADDENING 
Licut’, Young United Choir, Burton L. 
Kurth. 

Palestrina: Vittoria ‘“‘O, ALL YE WHO 
Pass BY”, Broadway Baptist, Ronald W. 
Gibson. 


British: Stanford’s “Te Drum Br’, Cen- 


tral United, W. H. Anderson. 
German: Bach’s “WE Bow. Our HEADS”, 


"Holy Trinity, Douglas Clarke. 


Purcell’s “THou KNOwEST LorB”, Massed 
choirs, Wilfred Layton, director. 

The Winnipeg Centre announces ‘a series 
of Sunday afternoon recitals: Nov. 13 Wil- 
fred Layton,Dec. 11 Herbert J. Sadler, Jan. 
22 Roneld W. Gibson, Feb. 19 Douglas 
Clarke, Mar.-"11 Miss Edris, Seale. 
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A beautifully designed Page four-manual console, 
such as installed in Trinity M. E. Church, Buffalo. 


HE. choice of a pipe organ for a 

church is necessarily a matter of the 
highest importance. For a pipe organ 
is permanent equipment. It must be 
thoroughly satisfactory and it must be 
dependable throughout the years to 
come. Many churches have installed 
the Page Pipe Organ after careful in- 
vestigation and thorough comparison. 


(CHURCH-GOERS are quick to sense the feel- 


ing and expression which the organist can so 


fully achieve with a Page Pipe Organ. 


There are four principal reasons for this: 


(1) Artistic design and the ability to express the 


individuality of the organist. 


(2) Exceptional tonal quality. The range of tone 


is marvelously deep and full. 


(3) Every Page Pipe Organ is built to an ideal 


of only the finest materials. 


(4) Every Page Pipe Organ is a master’s crea- 
tion. Individuality of expression is in each 


one. 


AGE Pipe Organs are built of the finest 
materials by careful craftsmen. Page archi- 
tects keep individual needs fully in mind during 
construction and installation and after. For 
them only the highest standards are good enough. 
You are invited to consult them fully without 


obligation. 


THE PAGE ORGAN COMPANY 
525 N. Jackson St. 
Lima, Ohio 





























Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert, and Theater 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


R. MAITLAND: Ar Sunpown, 6p. ve. A melody of 
fine charm against an accompaniment of the sort Lemare 
made popular and Kinder helped along; the combination 
makes a delightful piece of music to hear, easy to play, 
and suited to any occasion where sweet melodies are in 
order; it is purely inspirational, not manufactured by the 
measure. (Lowden 1927, 40c) 

C. NORDMAN: Gray Dusk, 4p. e. A melody over syn- 
chopated chord accompaniment, with a middle section that 
lives up to its expectations without throwing the common- 
place gloom of relative minor over the tune. The combi- 
nation is a little better than the average, in that the melody 
is a good one. (Shattinger 1924, 40e¢) There is real music 
in this piece. 

E. P. STAMM: CownsoLatrion, 4p. me. A melodious 
bit in which the right hand carries the harmonized melody, 
and the left gives the element of motion. It is interesting 
melody, smooth harmony, and enough rhythm to make it 
move; while not outstandingly inspirational, it is of a 
high order of musicianliness and sounds like true music. 
(Shattinger 1927, 50c) 

E. P. STAMM: LrGEeNp, 3p. me. A good theme is 
invented and then used vigorously to create a piece of mu- 
sie which earries a legend only by virtue of the change in 
pitch and dynamics and not in change of message. Struc- 
turally it looks monotonous and is, but musically it is all 
right, for the theme is pleasing and the composer has not 
made the mistake of trying to be complex. He has tried 
to be musical instead, and has succeeded. It is well worth 
using. (Shattinger 1924, 40c) 

W. T. TIMMINGS: Parayn, 8 p. me. A vigorous 
piece for morning prelude or festival postlude. It has 
ample variety of structure and theme, it is not intentional- 
ly complex or difficult at any time, and will make a good 
piece of service music. (Lowden 1927, 75c) 

R. WEIHE: Revertz, 4p. e. Stealing the Lemare 
idea again, but perfectly legitimate, for the famous AN- 
DANTINO is not the only melody in the world and using 
a pretty accompaniment like that is a credit to any mu- 
sician to whom the muses have brought an otherwise lone- 
some bit of beautiful melody. Here is a piece as tuneful, 
pretty, sincere, simple and genuine as the high-selling Le- 
mare number and we recommend it heartily to every or- 
ganist who still likes melodies. It is a little gem. (Ditson 
1927, 50c) 
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PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT 

J. H. ARNOLD 
“TQ PLACE myself in the humbler ranks of those who 
have no shame in confessing that they know but one thing 
of Plainsong: they love it........ I believe there is no 
branch of practical musicianship more fascinating than 
Plainsong Accompaniment, and certainly no branch more 
neglected.” 

The book begins with notation, fully explaining the 
square curiosities of ancient manuscript; then rhythm, 
“verbal, musieal, secondary, compound,” ete.; then ton- 
ality, the modes, flattening the B, misleading finals, ete. 
then the accompaniment, wherein the real purpose of the 
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book is reached and the Author gives the Gregorian themes 
in their ancient notation against suggested uccompaniments 
in modern notation—chapters of most profitable uses for 
every chureh musician. Chapters on Psalmody, Tone- 
Tables, and innumerable actual examples of accompani- 
ments complete the book. 

Perhaps the reader is like the reviewer in his almost 
shamefully incomplete knowledge of Gregorian music; 
this beautifully printed book is a complete solution of the 
problem of no longer remaining ignorant of the one branch 
of church music that is destined to see a remarkable rev- 
ival in the near future, the one brancn that is true church 
music. We cannot recommend the book too highly. It 
will give hours of pleasant and profitable study for the 
days and years yet to come, for its subject matter cannot 
be exhausted in a short season of reading. ($4.25 post- 
paid, order through T.A.O.) 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Obvious Abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qe.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL: “Swine Low Sweet Cuarior”, 
5p. eq. e. Three parts hum for the mostpart and the 
soprano walks off with the glory; the tune is not entirely 
as other and perhaps better authorities give it in every 
note, but the arrangement is highly effective and attractive 
and worth using. (Fischer 1927, 12c) 


FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
D. PROTHEROE: “Tue Kina or Love”, 4p. 3-part 
women’s voices, not difficult. Rather tuneful, well written 
with exceeding rare instances of the painful descent to 


unison or two-part chords in a three-part number. Get 
it. (Flammer 1925, 15c) 
W. BERWALD: “He Leaps Us On”, 8p. e. 3-part 


women’s chorus. Smooth sailing in the first part but a 
little hard rowing in the middle section, so it needs a fairly 
good chorus. Quite melodious and interesting; fine for 
developing ability in choruses. (Ditson 1926, 12c) 

E. S. BARNES: “Draw Us To THEE”, 5p. me. 2- 
part women’s voices. Good material, occasional painful 
unison note but otherwise very excellent musicianly ma- 
terials. (Ditson 1926, 12c) 


Easter Music 


EXPLANATION 
OUR READERS may note that the tedious texts that have 
been set hundreds of times already, that will certainly be 
read by every minister in every pulpit in the world on 
Easter day, are conspicuous here for their absence, or are 
treated with scant attention. We believe church music 
ean best serve humanity if it shows a little thoughtfulness 
in program. Others are entitled to their views; they 
are entitled to say we are wrong. We too are 
entitled to our views; we are entitled to give greater 
emphasis to real messages and neglect the parrots. For- 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS 


ARE ALSO POPULAR IN THE SOUTH WEST, AS MR. 
ROBERT N. WATKIN, OF THE WILL A. WATKIN COM- 
PANY OF DALLAS, TEXAS, THE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
HILLGREEN-LANE ORGANS IN THAT SECTION, WRITES 
US, STATING, THAT DURING HIS EASTERN TRIP TWO 
MORE CONTRACTS FOR HILLGREEN-LANE ORGANS 
WERE SIGNED, MAKING ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY 
FIVE ORGANS FOR THEIR OFFICE TO DATE. 


THE EPOCH-MAKING HILLGREEN-LANE ORGAN AT 
THE SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY HAS RE- 
CEIVED ANOTHER COMMENT ON ITS EXCELLENCE 
AS FOLLOWS: 


“Will A. Watkin Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Gentlemen:— p 

It was a great pleasure to be in Dallas to meet you and 
to play upon the splendid Hillgreen-Lane Organ in the Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium at Southern Methodist University. 
The organ pleased me very much. It has a smooth tone and 
abundant volume, though individual voicing is not sacrificed to 
the tonal mass. The action is quick and accurate in its re- 
sponse. You may well pride yourself on the organ. 

Again expressing my appreciation for your kindness and 
my pleasure in learning to know something of the Hillgreen-Lane 
Organs, I am 

Yours truly, 


Signed Henry V. Stearns, 
Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas.” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. ...1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Wil) A. Watkin Gok .co.akcasses Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. .......... Honolulu Hawaii 
Fred W. A. Witt .2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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tunately the vast majority of successful choirmasters have 
long ago taken the wholesome lead in this direction and 
are putting into practise what this magazine can only re- 
port and preach. 

Easter publications for 1928 that come to our reviewers 
after this issue has gone to press will be held for 1929. 
Any reader who discovers a fine piece of Easter music— 
which is very scarce, if you can take our word for it— 
will confer a favor upon the profession as a whole if he 
will write a few words about it for these columns. 

H. L. BAUMGARTNER: “Say Nor ruar Curisr is 
Deap,” 10p. vd. One of the technically fine things of 
the season, with 8-part writing here and there, but if the 
average chorus finds it impossible—and many of them will 
—then cut the extra parts and use it for the quartet. 
Moody, technically excellent, inspirational, worthy text, all 
the way from ppp to fff. Something very unusual, big in 
every way; every fine choir should do it. (Ditson 1927, 15c) 

F. L. CALVER: “Grace BE Unto You,” 8p. eq. b.s-t. 
e. <A well-written work with moderately good melodies, 
effective passages, and a text that has not been worn out. 
(Schmidt 1928, 12c) 

T. F. H. CANDLYN: “Royat Banners Forwarp Go,” 
Palm Sunday, 12p. eq. s. me. Something fine by one of 
our coming composers; can be used at other seasons also. 
Opens with vigorous unison theme, then some counterpoint 
(preferably unaccompanied), then quiet passages, and the 
unison theme again, and again, as the anthem works up 
to an unusually fine bit of music. We can’t see why it is 
for Palm Sunday; much better for Easter or any of the 
Sundays after Easter. By all means get it. (Ditson 1928, 
15c) 

J. W. CLOKEY: “Hymn Exvrrant,” 9p. h. eq. d. 
We again make mention of this remarkable anthem by one 
of our Composers who is helping redeem the church from 
the mud-ponds in which its music has been reposing. The 
text—the first essential in the redemption of church music 
—is excellent; the music is commanding and unusually 
expressive; the musicianship is superlative. Get it if 
you have a fine chorus. (Gray 1922, 15c) 

G. H. DAY: “Tre Risen Curist,” 8p. ¢. t. d. This 
composer is more and more finding himself, much to the 
enrichment of church music; another genuine American 
voice. The text looks old but it is not the same old story 
chattered over again; it is treated much more worthily. 
We have a fine unison theme for the men, and a command- 
ing Alleluia; then an unusual Alleluia by the men in 3- 
part writing, which is as fine a thing as we could want 
for an Easter service—and so on to the end of the anthem, 
with not a let-down at any time, but everything vigorous, 
brilliant, fit to celebrate what the church preaches at the 
Easter season. Get it. No difficulties too great for even 
volunteers if they know how to work. (Schmidt 12c) 

H. P. HOPKINS: “Easter Hymn”, 7p. cq. a. t. ©. 
A simple, bright, interesting anthem, with melody and 
brightness as the chief characteristics; volunteer choirs 
will like it. (Presser 1927, 12c) 

H. P. HOPKINS: “Ere tHe DAwn HAD Becun,” 12p. 
eq. s.e. Another simple, melodious, attractive number with- 
in reach of any choir; parts of it are very attractive. Opens 
with long solo. (B.M.C. 1927, 20c) , 

C. HUERTER: “Curist THE Lorp 1s Risen Topay,” 
10p. eq. s.b. me. A rather vigorous and rythmic setting 
of the old text for those who need it; musically interesting 
enough; well written. (Ditson 1928, 15c) 

L. JEWELL: “Ripe On 1n Magesty,” 12p. eq. me. 
A rather simple, direct, rhythmic setting. (Gray 1927, 15c) 

A. KOPOLYOFF: “Atretura Curist 1s Risen,” “DOvE 
Fires Low on Wurtsunpay,” “Russtan EAster PRriest’s 
Buesstn@”, three numbers arranged by H. Gaul. The first 
is rather interesting musie with the Russian flavor carried 
along naturally, and a glissando that will wake the con- 
gregation; the second is an odd sort of thing, also Russian 
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enough; third is blessed with an odd text, humming 
chorus, ete. Consecutive fifths dare not be written by 
our Own composers but we admire Russians who do it. If 
you want this kind of color for your Easter services, here 
you have it; any of the three will do, but we think the 
first preferable. (Ditson, 12, 15, 15c) 

H. A. MACKINNON: “For Au tHE MASTER IS so 
Fair,” 10p. c. t. d. Here is another native composer who 
has something to say and knows how. This work is mu- 
sical, has great possibilities, stands any amount of work, 
is musicianly in the best sense, and worthy of your ex- 
amination. Only good choruses should try it. (Gray 1927, 
15c) 

F. MceCOLLIN: “Resurrection,” 11lp. e. 8-part. me. 
An unaccompanied number that needs a fine chorus, not 
that its notes are difficult but that it needs to be so well 
done. It is worthy of presentation on any good program 
and its appeal will be to the congregations that are ac- 
customed to good music. (Ditson 1927, 15c) . 

F. MeCOLLIN: “THe Way or THE Cross,” 12p. cu. 
Another very difficult number for fine choirs only; it 
uses consecutive fifths by the dozen and knows no restraints. 
Things of this kind are impossible when sung by second- 
rate choirs; their only right to exist and be considered is 
their ability to create genuine beauty when adequately 
presented. Better look this over if you have a fine chorus. 
(Ditson 1928, 15¢) 

MEN’S VOICES 

G. H. DAY: “THE Risen Curist,” the same number 
reviewed in these columns for mixed chorus. It is equally 
effective for the men and the demand for top notes from 
the top tenors is not too great. The composer makes bold 
to end both versions with a tenor solo, ff and not pp. 
Now what do you make of that? (Schmidt 1928, 12c) 

A. WOOLER: “THE Lorp or Lire,” 7p. Another 
Easter anthem for the men; rather brilliant, vigorous, tune- 
ful enough, not difficult; such things make fine practise 
material for volunteer choirs, and even finer things to break 
the monotony of the average church program. This num- 
ber is well worth doing. (Schmidt 1927, 12c) 

WOMEN’S VOICES 

W. BAINES: “Sweet Betts or Easter Trme,” 3-part, 
6p. An attractive bit of melodious music, both text and 
tune well adapted to the medium; easy enough, worth do- 
ing for its contrast values. (Schmidt 1928, 12c) 

CANTATAS 
C. F. MANNEY: “THE ReEsvurection,” 2-part chorus, or 
perhaps two solo voices, soprano and contralto; 29p. e. 
25 minutes for rendition. Here is an unusual work to 
meet unusual requirements. The music is melodious enough, 
simple, varied, easy; it has good workmanship and is with- 
in the reach of any such choir. On the other hand it is 
good enough for two solo voices all alone. Your own con- 
ditions will determine whether or not you need this un- 
usual cantata. (Ditson 1928, 60c) 

R. E. NOLTE: “Hosanna”, 60p. eq. e. A tuneful work 
of the kind that made its publishers famous among the 
average choristers; the greatest need is for simple, easy, 
tuneful things requiring no musical intelligence to enjoy 
and very little to sing—and heaven be praised there are 
composers and publishers willing to supply this class of 
music both for the church and the stage. If we removed 
jazz from the theater—well, what? If we remove these 
simple little tunes from the church—what? If we remove 
plain bread and butter from the table—what? Noses that 
turn up because there remain the simple things among us 
are rather indications that the eyes over those noses are 
not seeing clearly. If you have a paid chorus, forget this 
cantata; if you have a volunteer crew of the average type, 
then forget the fine big cantatas written by great com- 
posers and turn your undivided attention to this sort of 
a work. (Lorenz 1926, 75c) 

I. B. WILSON: “Tue Kine Eterna”, 61p. eq. e. No 
doubt this work would prove the more tuneful and rhyth- 
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the choice of a Marr and 
Colton organ by so many 
music committees. It is 
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musician and the practical 
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mic, and hence the more attractive of these two Lorenz 
publications if they were given adequate presentation. A 
reviewer can play things over on his piano and guess what 
they sound like when sung and played together; we guess 
this is more tuneful and interesting, for its class of pub- 
lic, than the “Hosanna” but there is no law enacted as yet 
to prevent each interested choirmaster from getting in- 
spection copies of each, and that’s the only safe course. 
In these reviews we try to write each individual review 
from the viewpoint of the man who is the most likely buy- 
er of it. When we review a tune we try to be a simple- 
hearted lover of tunes; when we review a gigantic sonata 
we try to be a gigantic musician to whom a tune is pois- 
onous and whose heart beats in accord only to musician- 
ship and counterpoint of such involved nature that the 
result sounds like everything but music in the ears of 
simple folk. It’s a hard lot at best. (Lorenz 1926, 75c) 
SOLOS 
W. J. MARSH: “Resurrection”, 5p. h.l. e. A melodious 
thing blessed with a commonplace title but an unusual text 
that does really carry an Easter message. It is worthy of 
an examination; if you can’t get it for examination, buy 
it anyway on our recommendation, for if you need a new 
Easter solo it is a good one. (Schmidt 1928, 50c) 
SOME REVIVALS 

FOR the benefit of our new readers who cannot refer to 
former Volumes we mention a few of the finest of Easter 
publications of former years. 

E.S. BARNES: “AGatn THE Morn or GuapnEss,” 10p. 
eq. me. An unusually fine anthem, inspirational in the 
best sense, and musicianly; different. (Ditson 1927, 15c) 

S. R. GAINES: “Aw Easter ALLeLursA,”’ 6p. eq. a.s. 
me. Something entirely worthy of your purchase without 
examination; real music in it. (Fischer 1927, 15c) 

Old French, ar. GAUL: “THREE Men TrupaGine,” 5p. 
qe. md. We recommended this for quartets because there 
are so few fine quartet numbers, and this is a fine one; 
original flavor. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

R. D. SHURE: THrovuGH PALESTINE, an organ suite 
with four numbers, each of them with Biblical titles; some- 
thing in the way of program music that exactly fits the 
Easter season. Not easy, but fine. (Fischer 1925, $1.25) 

P. YON: “Curist TriuMpHANT,” solo for high and 
medium voices, perhaps the most original and most truly 
triumphant spirit ever confined to music for an Easter 
service. We would suggest it for a baritone solo, by a 
big voice, and a man who knows how. (Fischer 1924, 50c) 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.g.cq.qe-—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 


ORGAN: Faure: The Palms, tr. by G. B. Nevin, 5p. 
me. Many will want to play this number for Palm 
Sunday who would feel more comfortable on a tran- 
seription than with a song arrangement. (Ditson 50c) 

R. C. Clewell: Suite Gm, 24p. md. (Schmidt $1) 

Lyric Album, 55p. 12 pieces, all grades. (Schmidt $1) 

ANTHEMS: W. Berwald: “This is the Day of Light,” 


4p. eq. u. (Schmidt 10c) 
T. F. H. Candlyn: 

12p. eq. s. 
C. P. Scott: 


“The Royal Banners Forward Go,” 
For Palm Sunday. (Schmidt 15c) 
“Choir Hymns”, First Set, 10p. eq. Three 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 
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numbers, on St. Bernard, Longwood, and Nicea, in 
which the arranger first presents the tune harmonized 
in four parts, and then gives a solo or duet arrange- 
ment, occasionally in the form of a descant, and then 
closes with the usual harmonization. This treatment 


may offer interesting material for certain uses. 
(Schmidt 16c¢) 
ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: A. Wooler: “The Lord 


is My Strength,” 8p. eq. me. An old number that has 
retained interest and in its new dress is highly effec- 
tive for men’s chorus, with vigor and vim, tuneful- 
ness, rhythm, and churchliness. The writing for the 
top tenors is comfortable and sensible with top notes 
asked for only for the climax. It ought to be easily 
done and creditable to any choir. (Schmidt 12c) 

SONGS: CHURCH: S. K. Howes: “He Feedeth the 
Flocks”, 4p. e. h.l. ar. by H. A. G. Schaefer, a pretty 
melody, rather serene and appealing, one a congre- 
gation will like. (Schmidt 50c) 

G. B. Nevin: “Into the Woods my Master Went,” 3p. m. 
e. Available for chorus, men’s chorus, women’s chorus, 
and, not effectively, for solo for any voice; comfortable 
range; attractive accompaniment. Worth using. (Dit- 
son 50c) 

C. A. Preyer: “Day is Dying in the West,” 5p. hl. e. 
Unusually good song, classic in mood, simple, direct 
in appeal, capable of fine effects; hints at an old hymn- 
tune without descending to the actual use of it. Get 
it. (Ditson 50c) 

G. A. G. Schaefer: “Lord is Thy Keeper,’ 4p. hm. e. 
Something that fits a voice well enough to make a 
singer like it; rather tuneful and effective. (Schmidt 
50c) ee 

A. Volpe: “Guide me O Thou Gentle Presence,” 5p. h. e. 
A rather good song, musical and musicianly, one a 
congregation will like. (Ditson 50c) 

DUET: CHURCH: C. P. Scott: “Peace Be Unto You,” 
7p. a-t. e. An unusually attractive duet worth using; 
the first effort is for musicalness and the handling of 
the two parts is so naturally and easily done that it 
goes very well; get it for your programs. (Schmidt 50c) 

SONGS: SECULAR: M. Carreau: “You and I Togeth- 
er,” 3p. ml. e. A dainty little song. (Ditson 50c) 

S. Charles: “First Love,” 4p. hl. me. A fine little tune 
for an artist to sing; good accompaniment. (Ditson 
40c) 

Do.: “May Wind,” 4p. h.m. md. 
painting rather than melody-singing. 

H. Gaul: “An Old Forgotten Note,” 2p. hm. e. 
and to the point; tuneful; has possibilities. 
50c) 

K. L. Manning: 


Modernistic, mood- 

(Ditson 50c) 
Short 

(Ditson 


“White Clouds,” 2p. h.l. me. Modernistie 
but good anyway; fine possibilities. (Ditson 50c) 

A. A. Penn: “Cunnin’ ll’ Thing,” 3p. hm. e. Parts of 
it are very tuneful; has possibilities. (Ditson 50c) 

Do: “Dear Little Sunbeam,” 3p. hj. e. A very pretty 

melody, tuneful, simple, effective. (Ditson 50c) 

“Love’s Autumn”, 3p. hl. e. A love-song, tuneful, 

appealing. (Ditson 50c) , 

A. Shaw: “Once on a Radiant Morning,” 3p. hil. e. 
Rhythmic, tuneful, bright. (Ditson 50c) 

L. Strickland: “The Road to Home,” 4p. hl. e. Rhyth- 
mic, melodious, a man’s song. (Ditson 50c) 

Jazz: Feist sends four more bits in the “pianorgan” edi- 
tion, which so far as we ean see doesn’t mean any- 
thing but a word now and then as to when to use the 
pedals or manuals; perhaps it does mean more to 
pianists who have stolen organists’ jobs. Anyway 


Do: 


“Go Home and Tell Your Mother” is good advice and 
a moderately good song, while “What’ll You Do” is 
a much better tune and no advice at all; “Where is 
My Meyer” is another attempt to be humorous with 
the text and let the music alone; “The Sunrise” is 
really a very good tune and makes attractive jazz. 








